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HE MEN who make motor 
ee have packed so much 
value, so many improvements 
and refinements, in their 1933 
models that most of us wish 
for new-car performance more 
than ever. 

But if you’ve got to make 
your old car do a while longer, 


just remember this: The next 
best thing to a brand new car is 
your present car with Ethyl. 


Prove it to yourself. Fill up 
with Ethyl Gasoline and see 


how it restores lost youth. See 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 





TIME is published weekly by TIME, 


how it overcomes siuggish- 
ness and harmful knock. Get 
fun out of driving again! 

Even if you don’t value this 
new enjoyment, you’|I find that 
gasoline plus Ethyl makes real 
money savings in repairs that 
more than offset its slight extra 
cost. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


yon ETHYL 
Lal} 





Ethyl fluid contains lead, ©. G.C. 1933 


Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postofiice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 


3rd, 1879. 





























Ney EST Qu aut 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
All Ethyl Gasoline is red, but not 


all red gasolines contain Ethyl fluid. 
The color is for identification only 
and nas nothing to do with per- 
formance. Look for this Ethy! em- 
blem on the pump (orits globe). 
The all-round quality of Ethyl 
Gasoline is doubly tested; at the 
time of its mixing, and through 
inspection of samples taken from 
pumps. Ethyl’s margin of anti- 
knock quality over regular gasc- 
line is greater today than ever. 
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To Men who are Eager 
to get back into 
the Stock Market 


Before you put a dollar into the stock market, you should read this 
message. It tells about a plan which safeguards your money—a plan 
which has been followed by nearly fifty thousand people without the 
loss of a penny in spite of the depression—a plan which, as lon¢ as 
it is in force, makes sure that if other investments go wrong, you and 

































your family will still have a guaranteed sum of money to fall back on. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 

















1 This plan was perfected by the out of our special disability fund. 
Phoenix Mutual, an 81-year-old Wi ‘ ‘ Isn't that better than putting all 
al . . Re ‘ ce . : 
igs insurance company which has been os you o* your money into the stock market? 
helping men and women to end D A cntieimins tainien toe This plan offers everything you 
money worries since 1851. In the yourself. would expect from other forms of 
| panel at the right are listed some ‘ , investment, plus the absolute 
' P . , -f Pe 2 A guaranteed income for >I ; . 
: of the things which the plan en- your family. guaranteed safety of your money. 
ables you to provide. a Send for the twenty-four-page 
Px E ' os 4 Money to leave your . 5 
2 Here is how the plan works: You : booklet which tells all about the 
a ee home clear of debt. 
x select from this list the things ‘ plan, how it works and what it can 
4t Money for emergencies. a: “11: q 
you want and then you pay for 6 do for you. Simply fill in and mail : 
them in installments of only a few > Money to send your son the coupon below, and the booklet 
dollars a month. One of the great to college. will be mailed to you without cost 
re , ae > pl; is Z { - - io ' 
advantages of the plan is that it G An income for your or obligation. Do 
NS begins to operate the minute you daughter, independent not delay. Do not 
ry pay your first small installment. of her husband. “ put it off. Mail 
nly — : : ae Se ee ree fee} 
Der: Even though you should become 7 An income for yourself the coupon now. 
~ totally disabled and unable to make in case you are disabled. 
oa another payment, you would not ee ee _ 
oe : a 4B Money for other needs. ae waa 
os need to worry, because your in- . Send me by mail, with 
0 ¢ . 
. , describing THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMEN 
ati stallments would be paid by us a wg cteenine 
SC- d NCOME PLAN 
er. 






PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. Established in 1851 
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—declares the head of the 
Bonanome Clinic in Rome 
7. you know that constipation causes 


many of our commonest ailments. . . 
that in the great majority of cases it is 
easily preventable—curable? 

Those are the findings of medical au- 
thorities such as Dr. Achiile Bonanome of 
Rome, head of the noted Bonanome Clinic. 

Dr. Bonanome states:— 


**Pood wastes, when not expelled from the 
body regularly .. . generate poisons which 
seep into the blood stream. Common symp- 
toms ... are headaches, indigestion, un- 
wholesome breath, lack of energy.”’ 

To correct internal sluggishness, Dr. 
Bonanome explains, “‘it is useless to’ resort 
to cathartics,” as**they only make matters 
worse.” And he adds, “My own experience 
is that the best remedy for constipation is 
fres h yeast. <4 

A food, Fleischmann’s Yeast possesses certain 
very remarkable properties. Chief of these are 
its power to soften the wastes that accumulate 
in “tired” intestines and to strengthen the in- 
testinal muscles. Also, it fosters gastric secre- 
tions, so what you eat digests better. 

So if your health is under par, just eat 3 cakes 
daily of Fleischmann’s Yeast. You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. Directions 
are on the label. Why put it off? 


(Right) 
“I suffered with indiges- 
tion and headaches,” 
writes Alma Lewis of Phil- 
adelphia. ‘‘Fleischmann’s 
Yeast had done wonders 
for some friends... I 
started eating it and... 
my indigestion and head- 
aches stopped.”’ 





for 


health comes only in the foil- 
wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effec- 
tive form —richin vitamins B, G, 
D—the kind doctors advise. 


IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s Yeast 





Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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| Antiquated System 
| Sirs: 
The shocking intelligence of the sudden demise 
of ex-President Coolidge indicates in no uncer- 
tain manner that the many responsibilities de- 
| volving upon the Chief Executive of the U. S. 

are both taxing and arduous. This is all the 
| more evident when we review the history of Mr. 
Coolidge’s administration and note the compara- 
tive tranquillity that marked his tenure of office. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that this 
exalted office is a sacrificial one, made more so 
by the unjust and unreasonable criticism of 
biased partisanship. The time has come for Con- 
gress to limit presidential administrations to one 
term of five or six years, and thus lighten the 
burden of presidential cares. Especially would 
this put an end to the undignified spectacle of 
our President’s ‘“electioneering’’ réle every four 
years, and make this great office one of genuine 
dignity and high service, devoid of many im- 
perfections that at present mark our Presidents 
| as martyrs to an antiquated system. 

If such popular periodicals as Time would 
join in the advocacy of this much-needed legis- 
lation, two-term presidential administrations will 
go the way of the “lame duck” session of Con- 


gress 
gress. 


HERBERT L. WHITE 
Okolona, Miss. 


TIME promotes no cause. Arguments 
pro a single, lengthened term for U. S. 


President: no administration straddling 
| with an eye to next Election Day; no 
undignified’ campaigning for a second 


term; less anxiety strain on the President’s 
health; less need for hypocrisy; less con- 
trol of the President by the Party; more 
freedom of presidential leadership; more 
time to carry out a program; more pres- 
tige; Party freedom from the tradition of 
renominating its President, etc. Argu- 
ments con: hypothetical need for a second 
term in time of national emergency (war, 





depression); increased irresponsibility of 
the President to the people, etc. (These 
con arguments apply equally to the second 
term under present system. ) 

In 1829 President Andrew Jackson -in 
his first message to Congress proposed 
limiting the Presidency to a single term of 
either four or six years for “the people’s 
liberties.” Nevertheless, he ran a second 
time, was re-elected. 

Weighing well, let Subscriber White 
hound his Congressman or Senator to 
present a Constitutional Amendment for 
| a single term for President, noting Senator 
George William Norris’ long fight against 
the “lame duck” session, won in Congress 


| last year (Tre, Feb. 22 et seq.). TIME 











| will report progress—Eb. 
Lions 
Sirs: 


Answering a questionnaire on 21 topics of 


“Lions” at our dinner yesterday named Tryp 

as their favorite magazine. 
In a remote town of 500 pop. this is a pleas. | 

ing showing. Your influence is being felt, 

H. B. PLeasant 


Bear Valley Motor Co. \ 
Ford Authorized Sales & Service 
Hayden, Colo. 


TriMeE subscribers in Hayden, Colo. total 
seven, four Lions.—Eb. 


~ ee 
Jan. 9, 1933, p. 55; col. 3 
Sirs: 
Meticulous Time! 
Jan. 9, 1933, DP. 55; col. 3: 


(sic). 
F. D. MuLtLan 


“somebody else’s” 


New York City 
Yes, purists notwithstanding.—Ep, 


— 
Class 
Sirs: 

I am writing in behalf of Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
with regards to Miss Morrow’s wedding (Tie, 
Jan. 9). 

... You say the announcements were sent 
second class mail. It is no innovation on Mrs, 
Morrow’s part as many other people have used 
the same type of announcement which I am en- 
closing for your information, requiring the penny 
and a half postage due to the openings on either 
side. 

Will you be good enough to retract this stat 
ment in your next Issue? 

FRANCINE Darpy 
Secretary to Miss Fanshawe 

New York City 

Retraction: announcements of Elisabeth 
Reeve Morrow’s marriage* were mailed 
third-class, not second-class. Unusual, not 
unprecedented, is this sensible practice 
Second-class mail is restricted to periodi- 
cals, third-class to advertising matter and 
such.—Eb. 


Czechago 
Sirs: 

Clinton W. Gilbert’s article in Collier’s for 
Jan. 8 suggests to me a Time-ly appellation for | 
the Windy City, viz: CZECHAGO. 

Incidentally, many people pronounce it 
instead of using the customary Shekawgo. 

GeorceE H. CAMERON 

Fishers Island, N. Y. 

Reporter Gilbert totted up smart Czech 
Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak’s political 
strategy: to rally Chicago Czechs, Poles 
and Jugoslavs, to ally Jews, to split Irish 
(a small, rich minority).—Eb. 


thus 


—— 


Evil at Sallyport 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 9 you relate our ounce 
of-prevention-pound-of-cure measures to elimi 
nate drinking at The Citadel. Unfortunately 
your statement: ‘‘They [the Cadets] went on 


*To Welsh Industrialist Aubrey Niel Morgan 














likes and dislikes of every nature, six out of 13 





Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcuLaTION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Caicaco, It. | 
| 


only one 
|| Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
i i NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Each of the officers of the Universal Sanitary Manufacturing Company, New Castle, Pa., has adopted an 


Investors Syndicate Thrift Plan, and is recommending to the employees this method of laying aside money. 





(An actual photograph of five of our clients) 


“I’m Proud of You Men” 


Said the 


HERE ARE five successful business men sitting 
with their president in a meeting. Just as they 
plan the future of their company, they look 
forward to their own futures. Listen... 

W. Keith McAfee, their president, is speaking: 

“Lam mighty proud of you men... as officers 
... and as individuals. It gives an executive 
confidence to know that every one in his or- 
ganization is following a systematic Thrift Plan. 

“Statistics show that out of every 100 men 
at age twenty-five, 54 are dependent at age 
sixty-five ... more than half are dependent... 


dependent on their relatives or on charity. 


Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an indi- The resources of Investors 


vidual or « ompany, can adopt a systematic plan for aceu- 


mulating money over a period of years. 


For 39 years, in good times 


The most common purposes of these are: Ls 
Independence at 50, 55 or 60. 
Business expansion or reserve. 
Means and leisure for travel. 






ownership. 


Education of children. selected obligatory thrift, 


INVESTORS 


cate has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities 


and bad, it has never defaulted 


turities, loans, cash surrenders, 


plan embodying the advantages 


President 


Unless a person sets a specific amount to be 
accumulated by a certain age, and makes him- 
self carry through this program by paying on 
it monthly just like his grocery bill, the chances 
are he will never attain independence. I am 
proud that each of you has adopted an Investors 
Syndicate Thrift Plan.” 

Your adoption of a simple Thrift Plan which 
your associates respect may lead them to follow 
your example. 

‘A representative of Investors Syndicate will 
he glad to explain these Thrift Plans and their 


application to carefree retirement. 


Syndicate now exceed Vail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T31, Minneapolis, 


$50,000,000, During the last three years Investors Syndi- or consult phone book for address of office in your city. 


I am interested in a plan whereby LT may lay aside a 


small part of my income for a specific purpose. 


for so much as a single day in the payment of its ma- 


or any other obligations. 
Name 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will 


send complete information to any person interested in a {idleire 


of continuous and sel/ 


SYNDICATE 


7. GJounded 1594 eet DD 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY 


. Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTRE AL 
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Words spoken in New York are heard simultane- 


ousl y in London, a signal circumnavigates the globe 
in less than a minute, and Boston may sound an 


A MEANS OF alarm in Middlesex in far less time than it took to 


, . : N a | » 
COMMUNICATION hang the lanterns in Old orth A | honor to 


those who have mzede it possible to so project our 
voices through space. There is this need of drawing 


——-A MATTER 


us SO together. There is this need, also, of cementing 
OF RECORD... - 
these relationships by those older and more endur- 
ing forms — letters. Nothing will ever take the place 
of letters as a means of communication and a matter 


of record; nothing will ever exceed, in durability and 


in excellence, the fine papers from the mills of Crane. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


Crane’s Fine Papers © MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
| 
| 


drinking” is subject to the incorrect interpre. 


On the contrary, drinking is not a Serious 
problem at The Citadel. I am in a position 4 


tation that drinking here is general. : 


| know that not 5% of our 507 cadets drink on 





or off the campus, and that less than 1% woyj 
be silly enough to risk sure dismissal by q. 
tempting to introduce liquor into barracks 
Chicken wire has been placed over the sally. 
port gates (not the campus gates or fence), be. 
cause we believe that preventive measures ar | 
sound and in accordance with the Lord’s Pray; 
— ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver y 
from evil.” 
JouHN W. Lane 
Lt. Col. Inf 
P.M. S. 23 
The Citadel 
Charleston, S. C. 


=e ae 


Catholics in Jail 
Sirs: 

Your comment in the issue of Dec. 26 on why 
so great a proportion of prison inmates ar 
listed as Catholics is interesting, but I do not 
think you have given the chief reasons cor. 
a 

Here are two reasons, neither of which are 


| touched upon in your article. First: Invariably 


| one having Catholic antecedents when taken to 


| cellent radio program, to resume my use of the | 








a hospital or prison will, although never hay- 
ing practiced the faith they claim, list them- 
selves as Catholic, while one not having been 
formally received into a Protestant church will 
claim no religion. Second: There is a persistent 
feeling among wrongdoers that the Catholic 
Church will do more to ameliorate their con- 
dition than the other churches. The first point 
is illustrated by the report made a year ago by 
the chaplain of Joliet Prison, who after a thor- 
ough study of the question found that less thar 
2% of the inmates of Joliet listed as Catholics 
had made any effort to live up to the rules of the 
faith they claimed, and the second by the case of 
Ruth Snyder, who on entering Sing Sing, although 
an Episcopalian, listed herself a Catholic. ... 
A. J. Deer 
Secretary 
Catholic Truth Committee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— —— 


Blind Spectacles 
Sirs 

I was formerly a subscriber to Time and ha 
often been tempted, while listening to your e- 


magazine. But last night’s program starting, : 
I remember it, with the description of the sc 








enacted in an optometrist’s office by poor, almost } 
blind, unfortunates who look for miraculous te- | 


sults from the use of telescopic spectacles, has 
made me change my mind. 

Telescopic spectacles have been in use for 4 
number of years and as far as can be learn 


| from the press, the optometrist in question has 


only added a cylindrical correction to the wel 
known Zeiss telescopic spectacles. .. . 
J. FLANDREAU VAN FLEET, M.D. 
New York City 
Time is a newsmagazine. “The March 
of Time” is a radio program. ‘TIME te- 


| ports, levels out the facts. “The March 


of Time” dramatizes the facts. The dif- 
ference between reporting and drama hi 
two effects on “The March of Time’ 
1) it cannot qualify or criticize news 
2) it will sometimes present a human) 
dramatic incident which may not have 
sufficient news importance to be covered 
in Time during a crowded week. 

Time reported the American Academ’ 
of Optometry’s $1,000 award to Dr 
William Feinbloom, optometrist of Man- 
hattan’s West Side Hospital, for his tele- 
scopic spectacles with triple cylindrical 
(instead of spherical) lenses which 
some cases enabled 98%-blind patients t0 
see well enough to work. Zeiss telescop! 
spectacles, not new, have been shown help- 
ful in about 3% of clinical cases. Dr 
Feinbloom’s development is new, still o! 
debated importance. The Journal of the 
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We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


, JTRENGT! 


In the selection of a publication as 
a key advertising medium, whether 
it alone will be used or whether it 
heads a list of publications, editorial 
strength should be the first consid- 
eration. 


For editorial strength determines 
the type, the influence and the 
responsiveness of a publication’s 
readers. 


Collier’s is read today with an in- 
tensity of interest which has no 
parallel among publications of large 
circulation. 


It fights for those things which it 


believes to be for the best interests 
of the American people. 


In its aggressiveness it has made 
enemies. 


And it has won the loyal support of 
newspapers, retailers, sales man- 
agers, executives and millions of 
aggressive, youthful, active, open- 


minded people. 


What appears in Collier’s is the 
theme of American thinking. 


To the advertiser, Collier's offers 
the key publication and, in many in- 
stances, the only publication needed 
to influence American buying. 
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TIME 


Is He Foolish 


oz is he Not ? 





Careful about the tie he wears, 
never thinks of his TEETH and GUMS 


Don't lose your sense of proportion. 
OF course 
and sit just right. But wouldn't it be 
wise to give a little more attention to 
your teeth and gums? 

Here are the facts. Science says that 
because civilized people eat soft-cooke d 
ums tend to become flabby, 
To step 
bleeding. You have“ pink tooth b rush” 

And *‘pink adie brush’’ not only 
tends to dull the teeth—but it maw 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, 
and even to the rare pyorrhea. More- 
over, it may 1 


endanger sound teeth. 
But you needn't have “‘pink tooth 


you want your tics to look 


foods, their g 


soft, and tender. they're 


brush.”’ 

Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with Ipana—and 
each time, rub a little extra Ipana into 
those touchy gums of yours. 

White, bright teeth? You bet you'll 
have them! And inside a month your 





too, 


gums wi!l be harder and healthier, 
Keep on using Ipana with massage 


forget all about ‘‘pink 


and you can 
tooth brush.’’ 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 
73 West Street, New Y ork 

Kindly send me a trial sie of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to covert 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name — — 


a % T-132 
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-anscninessanamanannsnsennaiensaiilnnee 
American Medical Association last for. 
night advised ‘ ‘strenuous protests” agains 
Dr. Feinbloom’s “so-callea improvement 
The American Foundation for the Blip 
and the National Society for the Prevep. 
tion of Blindness followed suit. Th! 
American Academy of Optometry stooj 
stoutly behind the Feinbloom claim of jp. 
creased helpfulness to the 98%-or-les! 
blind. 

“The March of Time” dramatized on: 
successful case of Dr. Feinbloom’s. If th 
dramatization gave any blind listener fis 
hope, Time regrets. But also, if one sui. 
ferer has benefited from the Feinbloo 
development, Trmr rejoices. Time cow 
sels those interestea in Dr. Feinbloom: 
spectacles to consult their eye specialist; 
—Ep. 


y 


\ 








— 
Silver Dollar 
Sirs: 
In yours of Jan. 2 under “New Pictures,” 


devote a column and a half to Silvey Doliar » 
to H. A. W. Tabor. Commenting on the sa 

labor was never spoken of as Haw, bui 
H. A. W. or as Tabor. Mrs. Augusta Tal 
was not a shrew, just 2 sensible hardworkii 
wife; a mother just a little foolish about } 
only son, Maxy. A business woman success 
until in an unguarded moment she backed Ma 


was thrown against the ’93 pamic and 
brol e 

Tabor was a large-framed, rugged nan wit 
little surplus flesh; utterly unlike the out 


faced impersonation in Silver Dollar. His 
weakness was neither whiskey nor women. | 
these | would say he was normal. His gamblir 
appetite followed him to the grave. When W, § 
Stratton gave him a $10,c0o present, it last 
only a few days, vanished over the card table... 

As to his election as lieutenant-governo: 
and my father was his Democratic opponent i 
that race—Tabor’s $10,000 per week poured int 
the campaign, only Aelped win the election. 

As to the book and the movie, it is all 
apparent to us who know both the spiri 
history of the Tabor period that the author \ 
ignorant of both 

In closing I rise to re that the myt 
the salted mine turning out to be a bona 


mark 


was a classic amongst us before Leadvill 
discovered. The same classical legend is 1 
variations attached to nearly every bit 
in Colorado WK 

Remember this. Leadville was in the ea 





Tabor period a camp largely of tenderfeet, | 
released from the restraining influence of th 
Ikastern homes, ran wild ior a time: a condition | 
exotic rather than indigenous. 


Joun E. FIe 

Denver, Colo. 

Again, the split between drama & report- 
ing (see David Karsner’s book 
was accurate enough to get him 9 Denve 
Post proposition to further research old- 
time Colorado. Warner Brothers’ cinem 
Silver Dollar called its hero Yates Marti! 
dramatized, did not reper’, Horace Aust! 
Warner Tabor’s life —Eb. 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Oil.) 


Henry R. Luge. 

Vanaging Editor: John S. Martin. } 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. G 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributor 
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e Aust! 
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of letters asking us the truth about the conflict- 
ing claims of various brands. Because Camel first 
popularized cigarette smoking, because Camel 
|S. G has sold more billions of cigarettes than any other 
utributor as 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) You should know the Truth} 


1. Question: What is the mildest cigarette? 


Answer: The fact that a cigarette is insipid and 
tasteless does not mean that it is mild. The fact 
that it has been artificially flavored or scented 
does not mean it is mild. Mildness means that a 
cigarette is so made that it is gentle and non-irri- 
tating without sacrifice of flavor. This is almost en- 
tirely a question of the quality of the tobaccos and 
the skill in their blending. Practically all of today’s 
popular cigarettes are manufactured and rolled 
in much the same way. The difference comes in the 
tobaccos that are used. While the irritating effects 
of cheap, raw tobaccos can be removed to some 
extent by intensive treatment, nothing can take 
the place of the more expensive, naturally fine 
tobaccos. The mildest cigarette is the cigarette 
that is made of the best tobaccos. It’s the tobacco 
that counts. 


2. Question: What cigarette has the best 
flavor? 


Answer: There are just three factors that con- 
trol the flavor of a cigarette. The addition of arti- 
ficial flavoring. The blending of various tobaccos. 
And the quality of the tobaccos themselves. Qual- 
ity is by far the most important. Cheap, raw, to- 
bacco can be disguised in part by artificial flavor- 
ing. But it can never equal the goodness of mild, 
ripe, costly tobaccos. Adding a number of poor 
things together will not make a good thing. And 
when you consider that domestic cigarette to- 
baccos vary in price all the way from 5¢ a pound 
up to 40¢ a pound, and imported tobaccos from 
50¢ to $1.15, the difference in cigarette flavors is 
readily apparent. Tobacco men long ago learned 
to choose, for flavor, the cigarette blended from 
the costlier tobaccos.Jt’s the tobacco that counts. 


3. Question: What cigarette is easiest on 
the throat? 


Answer: The easiest cigarette on your throat is 
the cigarette that is made from the choicest ripe 
tobaccos. Cheap grades of tobacco are, as you 
would naturally expect, harsh in their effects upon 
the throat. And there is a peppery dust occurring 
to some extent in all tobaccos. Finding its way 
into many cigarettes, this dust has a decidedly 


irritating effect. A special vacuum cleaning process 
has been developed that removes all trace of dust, 
The absolute rejection of inferior tobaccos and 
elimination of this dust represent the highest 
standards ever attained in cigarette manufacture, 


The cigarette that is blended from the most «. | 


pensive tobaccos under these modern conditions js 
as non-irritating as any smoke can possibly be. 
It’s the tobacco that counts. 


4. Question: What about heat treating? 


Answer: This is one of the real superstitions of 
the tobacco business. All cigarette manufacturers 
use the heat-treating process. But harsh, raw, in- 
ferior tobaccos require considerably more inten- 
sive treatment than choice ripe tobaccos. High 
temperatures conceal, to some extent, the harsh 
effects of low-cost tobacco, although this parching 
process may produce a rather flat and lifeless 
flavor. But neither the heat treatment nor any 
other treatment can take the place of good to- 
bacco. Heat can never make cheap, inferior to- 
baccos good. It’s the tobacco that counts. 


5. Question: What cigarette is coolest? 


Answer: Many myths have been woven around 
“coolness.” The facts are simple: Coolness is de. 
termined by the speed of burning. Fresh ciga- 
rettes, containing as they do 12% moisture, burn 
more slowly than parched, dry cigarettes. That is 
why they smoke cooler. This makes the method of 
wrapping very important. Improperly wrapped 
cigarettes begin to dry out as soon as packed, 
They smoke hot and dry. The Humidor Pack, al- 
though more expensive, gives protection ordinary 
cellophane cannot equal. It is made of 3-ply, 
MOISTURE-PROOF cellophane, tailored 
snugly to the package, and WELDED into a 
seamless envelope. Air cannot get in. I’reshness 
cannot get out. [he cigarettes are always in prime 
condition. An illusion of coolness can be achieved 
by adding certain chemicals to tobacco. But even 
chemicals cannot do more than mask the heat of 
quick-burning, dry tobaccos. The coolest cigarette 
is the freshest cigarette—the least irritating, the 
one that has the costliest tobacco. A cigarette 
blended from expensive tobaccos tastes cooler 
than one that is harsh and acrid. It’s the tobacco 
that counts. 
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Making the telephone MORE 
VALUABLE to more people 


The constant purpose of the Bell System is to make the telephone 


worth more and more to all who use it. To that end eight 


helpful ways to increase the usefulness of the telephone in your 


home or office are listed below. ... Some of these you may know. 


Others may come as a welcome SUIPIISE 


as something you often 


have wished for without knowing it 1s so readily available. 


Extension Telephones. A great 
convenience in bedroom, kitchen 
and living-room. Make stair 
climbing unnecessary. Jmprove 
business efficiency in the office. 
Save many steps every day. 
Hand Telephones. Modern. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance. An at- 
tractive addition to any room. 
Leave hand free to take 
notes while telephoning. 


one 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the 
wall like a lamp. May be moved 
from one room to another as 
needed. 


Cost little 
more than party line service. As- 


Individual Lines. 


sure additional privacy. Your line 
is “busy” only when you use it. 
Facilities. 
Provide for making calls from 
one part of the home or office 
to another or transferring of 


Intercommunicating 


incoming calls without the aid 
of the central office operator. 
Save time and steps and lead 
to a quiet, smooth-running 
establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use 


in noisy locations or where it is 


necessary to summon people 
from a distance to answer the 
telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings, 
Enable friends to locate you even 
though the telephone is in the 
name of husband, brother or 
sister, or another relative. In 
addition to the firm’s name, your 
own can be shown. Direct busi- 

or . 1 
ness to you. The cost is small. 
Telephone Planning. The tele- 
phone company in your city will 
gladly assist you in planning the 
most convenient telephone faci 
ities for your home or office. The 


services of telephone experts are 





i 


at your disposal. 





Call the Business Office of your Bell Tele 
phone Company for full information 
about any of the services listed above 
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‘NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Debtor Relief 

A President on the way out, especially 
if he has been beaten by the biggest vote 
in history, has small authority over a 
“lame duck” Congress. Yet last week 
President Hoover sent Congress a special 
message on debtor relief which touched 
off sudden springs of electric action on 
Capitol Hill. 

Throughout the nation the poignant wail 
of the debtor beats relentlessly upon po- 
litical ears. At Logan, Iowa, last week 400 
farmers forcibly halted another mortgage 
foreclosure sale. At Sidney, Neb. farm 
leaders prepared to march 200,000 irate 
debtors to the State Capitol at Lincoln 
and “tear it down” unless they got relief. 
In Wisconsin, Democratic Governor 
Schmedeman, after receiving a delegation 
of farm strikers, issued a proclamation 
calling upon circuit judges to hold all 
mortgage foreclosures in abeyance until 
the Legislature could declare a mora- 
torium. Some judges promised to comply: 
others claimed they were legally powerless 
to obey the proclamation. At Grand 
Meadow, Minn. a cousin of President 
Hoover luckily got out of debt by giving 
his farm to the bank. Two great railroads 
in the East were reported close to receiver- 
ship. In a decade Federal bankruptcies had 
jumped from 23,000 to 65.000 per year. 
with a rise in creditor losses from $144.- 
000,000 to $911,000,000. By no stretch of 
ordinary economics could a 7o¢ dollar in 
goods or service pay off a dollar debt at 
130¢. 

Such a situation churned Congress to 
fresh confusion. All last week the Senate 
was deadlocked by a filibuster. the main- 
spring of which was debt relief through 
currency expansion (see p. 12). Idaho’s 
Borah had a plan to “cheapen the dollar.” 
Oklahoma’s Thomas called for “reflation 
—or revolution.” Into the hopper poured 
bill after bill proposing a widening of 
R. F. C. relief to debtors, even to the 
point of paying their back taxes. Inthe 
House 30 Representatives put themselves 
behind a bill by Mississippi's Busby to 
issue $3,000,000,000 in new bonds and 
inflate the currency by that amount in the 
desperate hope of upping commodity 
prices. Louder & louder grew the cry to 
remonetize silver. All that held the in- 
flationists back was a lack of unanimity 
as to which plan to follow. 

Aware of the growing seriousness of the 
debt situation, President Hoover, no in- 
flationist, struck at it from the rear end- 
the bankruptcy laws. Rather than up cur- 
tency, he proposed to cut debts. Said he in 
his special message : 

“The process of 


forced liquidation 


through foreclosure and bankruptcy sale 
of the assets of individual and corporate 
debtors who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable in the present emergency 
to provide for the payment of their debts 
is utterly destructive of the interests of 
debtor and creditor alike and if this 
process is allowed to take its usual course 
misery will be suffered by thousands with- 
out substantial gain to their creditors. .. .” 

What the President proposed and what 
the Democratic leadership of the House 
was ready to give was a revision of the 
bankruptcy laws whereby an individual 
debter could go into Federal court not as 
a bankrupt but as a citizen ready to settle 
his obligations to the limit of his financial 
ability. Listing his assets and liabilities he 
would propose an extension of time for 
repayment or a scaling down of his total 
indebtedness to his capacity to pay. If a 
majority of his creditors approved his 
plan, the court would sanction it as a 
settlement without foreclosure, thus fore 
ing minority creditors into line. In the 
case of corporations, especially railroads 
reorganizations would be made easier and 
outright bankruptcy and forced sales 
avoided. 

House bills to carry out the Hoover 
plan were offered by New York’s La 
Guardia and Oklahoma’s McKeown. Hear- 
ings were promptly started before the 
Judiciary Committee. Solicitor General 
Thacher, one of the ablest of Hoover 
officials, had given the bankruptcy laws 
long study. He appeared to help with 
legislative details. For once a “lame duck” 
Congress seemed ready to move at the 
command of a President-reject. 

Only from outright currency inflation- 
ists came opposition to bankruptcy re- 
vision. In the Hoover proposal they saw 
an adroit move to scale down debts and 
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thus cut the ground from the argument 
that what this country needs is more cash. 
Texas’ Patman, bonus inflationist, ranted: 
‘A proposal merely to put the people . 
into bankruptcy immediately and distrib- 
ute their .. The people don't 
want bankruptcy. They want an oppor- 
tunity to pay their debts.” 


assets. 


° — 


Through Ears & Eves 

Forty-nine East 65th Street, Manhat- 
tan, is not a speakeasy. It is the home of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Yet last week 
an ignorant observer might easily have 
mistaken its identity as he watched people 
flock in to see the next President of the 
U. S. and then flock out again. 

What Mr. Roosevelt told his many and 
assorted visitors—an “old dodo bird” of 
the Wilson era and two Pueblo Indians, an 
R. F. C. director and a Big Navy lobbyist. 
a Senator from Illinois and a Senator from 
France, a onetime Governor of Kansas and 

onetime Ambassador to Germany— 
neither he nor they would reveal. In 
Washington, Louisiana’s Senator Long, 
radical Roosevelt supporter bucking the 
conservative Democratic leadership of 
Arkansas’ Senator Robinson (see p. 12) 
gave this version of interviews with the 
President-elect: ‘““When I talk to him, he 
says ‘Fine! Fine! Fine!’ But Joe Robinson 
goes to see him the next day and again he 
says ‘Fine! Fine! Fine!’ Maybe he says 
‘Fine!’ to everybody.” 

Mr. Roosevelt explained his activities 

thus: “I’m going ahead through a careful 
process of preparing myself for the job 
This is a period of intensive study. 
\s Al Smith used to say. I’m getting a lot 
in through the ears but I’m also getting a 
great deal in through the eyes as I have 
time to study.” 

Asked a pert reporter: “Do you favor a 
big navy?” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Let me interview my- 
self. You ask me, ‘Do you favor adequate 
national defense?’ My answer is, ‘Yes, I 
do favor adequate national defense.’ ” 

Reporter: “What does that mean?” 

Mr. Roosevelt (grinning): “You tell 
me.” 


Bad Press. Last week President-elect 
Roosevelt was apparently determined to 
keep his hands off the 72nd Congress as it 
sank deeper and deeper into the mire of 
legislative futility. He had tried to in- 
fluence its doings by remote control, only 
to set off fresh squabbles within his own 
party and draw a round of criticism in the 
Press. As President-elect, he found he 
could not enforce his authority on Con- 
gress until he knew what he wanted and 
wha* he wanted he had not yet made up 
his . ind. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Passed the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill after amending it (51-to-26) so as 
to give a joint Congressional committee 
power to review treasury tax refunds over 
$5,000. 
@ Swore in Richard Brevard Russell Jr. 
as Senator from Georgia. 
@ Received from President Hoover a 
special message requesting larger powers 
to control arms exports. 
@ Received from Vermont’s Austin a 
bill granting a $5,000 per year pension to 
Widow Calvin Coolidge.* 
@ Deadlocked on the Glass Banking bill 
as the result of a persistent filibuster by 
Louisiana’s Long, Oklahoma’s Thomas 
(see below). 

The House: 
@ Passed (203-to-151) the Domestic Al- 
lotment farm relief bill; sent it to the 
Senate (see col. 3). 
@ Repassed (274-to-94) over a Presiden- 
tial veto the Philippine Independence bill; 
sent it to the Senate (see p. 16). 
@ Debated the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 





Long Loud Long 

“Vou’ve got until March 4 to pass this 
bill. Well, this bill won’t go through be- 
fore March 4. You can put that in your 
pipe and smoke it.” 

Beneath its crop of curly reddish hair 
the round pug-nosed face of Senator Huey 
Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long of Louisiana 
glared pugnacious defiance across the 
Senate Chamber at Virginia’s famed Car- 
ter Glass. The bill that “‘won’t go through 
before March 4” was Senator Glass’s to 
revamp the Federal Reserve system. Sen- 
ator Long, opposed to its branch banking 
féatures, was out to talk it to death. He 
waved his arms in mighty circles. He 
bludgeoned the Senate with loud arrogant 
words. He drove most of his colleagues 
from the Chamber in utter disgust. But 
almost single-handed he did succeed in 
stalling all important Senate business for 
a solid week. 

Cried he: “The house of Morgan is the 
undisputed kingfish of the banking situa- 
tion!” The galleries tittered but Senator 
Glass, deaf to the leng outpourings, did 
not look up from the book he was reading. 
Sticking fairly close to his subject the 
Louisianian rambled on and on and on. 

(Meanwhile, nothing could be done 
about balancing the Federal budget now 
running into debt at the rate of $5,000,000 
per day.) 

On the second day of his filibuster Sena- 
tor Long appeared on the floor in a loose 
wing collar which gave his Adam’s apple 
greater leeway. To waste time and get a 
rest, he sent a document to the clerk’s desk 
to be read aloud but Senator Glass, de- 
termined to wear out his adversary, ob- 
jected. Senator Long read it himself, 
slowly, lingering over each word. “Am I 


*Calvin Coolidge’s 23-word will, filed last 
week, left “all my estate, both real and_per- 
sonal to my wife.” Its value was estimated 


at $250,000 and up. 


going too fast?” he impishly asked. The 
Senate was practically empty as he ex- 
patiated about decentralizing wealth, re- 
monetizing silver, taxing capital. 

(Meanwhile, nothing could be done 
about saving $1,000,000,000 in Federal ex- 
penses as promised by Franklin Roose- 
velt’s party during the campaign.) 

By the end of the third day Senator 
Long’s voice was a hoarse whisper. Much 
of his bluster had gone. From old yellow 














SENATOR THOMAS 


“Reflation—or Revolution!” 


copies of the Congressional Record he read 
musty and long-disproved attacks on the 
personal integrity of Eugene Mever, whom 
he called the “Kingfish of the Federal Re- 
serve.” Croaked Senator Long: “What he 
won't do ain’t in the books! Yet we hunt 
boys with a pint of whiskey on the hip. 
What’s the use of keeping Capone in At- 
lanta? What’s the use of hunting Insull 
in Greece?” At 5 p. m., worn to a frazzle, 
he fairly begged: “It’s time someone 
should move a recess.’’ Montana’s Wheeler 
obliged, but the motion was lost. During 
a brief pause in the filibuster the First 
Deficiency bill was slipped through. 

(But meanwhile, nothing could be done 
about ten other appropriation bills.) 

The fourth day of the filibuster be- 
longed to tall, white-haired Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma who sees almost eye to eye 
with “Kingfish” Long. For six hours he 
talked quietly, calmly, for currency infla- 
tion while Democrats scurried about with 
plans to clap cloture on such long-winded 
insurgency. When party leaders tried to 
get Senator Long to surrender, he waved 
his arms and shouted: “There ain’t going 
to be no compromise. We’ve got this fight 
won and we ain’t going to quit.” A Sen- 
ate cloakroom quip: “This is the short ses- 
sion of the House and the Long session of 
the Senate.” 

(Meanwhile, nothing could be done 
about beer.) 

Senator Long resumed verbal operations 
the fifth dav but gave way long enough for 
the Senate to take up President Hoover’s 
veto of Philippine Independence legisla- 


—————— 
tion (see p. 16). No state had a larger 
stake in this measure than cane-growing 
Louisiana; yet its “Kingfish” Senator was 
ready to junk it, along with every other 
bill on the calendar, in his vehemence to 
block Senator Glass’s bank measure. 

(Meanwhile, nothing could be done 
about mortgage-ridden farmers already in 
open revolt against foreclosures in the 
Mid-West.) 

The sixth day began with Senator Long, 
refreshed by the week-end, still Joudly and 
resolutely holding the floor against all 
comers. At his persistent bellowings his 
Democratic colleagues were reduced to a 
frenzy of legislative despair. To shut him 
up required two-thirds vote and more than 
a third of the Senate is either against the 
Glass Bill or for currency inflation. Sen- 
ator Long realized that his oratorical ram- 
page might be the last of its kind because 
the 2oth Amendment, now ratified by 21 
of the necessary 36 States, will soon end 
short sessions in which alone filibusters 
can be successful. 

When he had been assured that there 
were enough Senate votes on hand to 
override the President’s veto of the Phil- 
ippine Independence Bill, he unexpectedly 
subsided, at least long enough to allow that 
measure to come to a vote. 

Ostensibly Senator Long’s filibuster was 
against the Glass bill because he feared it 
would permit big city banks, through 
branches, to gobble up little country 
banks. As a matter of practical politics his 
real purpose was to reduce the current ses- 
sion to a legislative nullity, thus forcing 
President Roosevelt to call a special one 
early next spring. At such a session Sen- 
ator Long believes that he and his eco- 
nomic ideas will be on top of the Senate 
pile. With blunt truth he shouted to his 
Democratic colleagues: “This is a contest 
between the Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals and I want that fact understood.” 
Senator Thomas put the issue thus: ‘The 
remedy for the distress in this country is 
reflation—and if not reflation, then revolu- 
tion.” 

A rough, crude, unbridled force, Huey 
Long is more than a windy showman of the 
Tom Heflin breed who bows to party con- 
trol. He is persistent. He is quick-witted. 
He is unscrupulous. For a year he has 
been in open revolt against the Robinson- 
Glass-Harrison leadership of his party. He 
envisages himself as the captain of the 
next Senate, with a radical economic pro- 
gram to put through. He is for President 
Roosevelt only so long as President Roose- 
velt is for him. His tactics last week drove 
a big wedge deep into his party and left 
President Roosevelt the tough job of 
choosing, after March 4, between the 
conservative Robinson-Glass oligarchy in 
the Senate or the rampant Long-Wheeler- 
Thomas faction. 


AGRICULTURE 
Billion Dollar Bonus 


You can’t grab money out of my pocket 
and transfer it to your pocket. . . . Riots 
are coming. This is the dawn of a 
new day for the farmer. . Peanuts— 
that great commodity which means so 
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ee 
much to 18 States! . . . Calvin Coolidge 
would have despised this dole to the 
farmer... . We're heading straight for the 
rocks now. . . . There isn’t enough rice 
grown in this country to supply a first 
class wedding. ... The lamp of experience 
is before us... . God help the farmer! 
... Nobody here knows what this bill’s 
all about. . . . Its a gigantic bonus at the 
expense of the consuming public. 


The time for panaceas is past.... Ifa 
copy of this bill should reach Mr. Stalin 
in tne far-off Kremlin he would be inspired 
with a passing feeling of professional 
jealousy... . 

Amid such a hodge-podge of debate the 
House of Representatives last week passed, 
203-to-151, H. R. 13,991—a bill “to aid 
agriculture and relieve the existing na- 
tional emergency.” What started out to be 
Domestic Allotment legislation of a high 
order ended up after six hot days on the 
floor as a straight price-fixing measure of 
which even its sponsors were not proud. 
Most of the ingenious economic principles 
devised by college professors and accepted 
by Democratic Big Business as a means of 
breaking the Depression at the farm were 
scrapped by headstrong politicians bent on 
giving their Congressional districts what 
they wanted. 

Domestic Allotment, as approved by 
President-elect Roosevelt, was a proposal 
to make the tariff effective on U. S. prod- 
uce, the domestic price of which is set in 
world markets by virtue of an exportable 
surplus. Reduced production was to be 
rewarded with a bounty of more than 
$900,000.000 distributed locally in such a 
way that the people of each county would 
watch each farmer to see that he got 
neither more nor less than he deserved. 
The bounty would be paid only on wheat, 
cotton, tobacco and hogs and then only on 
that part of the production required for 
domestic consumption. 

Domestic Allotment, as passed by the 
House, also included peanuts (by one 
vote), rice and butter fat, thereby upset- 
ting the “exportable surplus” theory. Ef- 
forts to put corn, blackstrap molasses, 
flaxseed and goats into H. R. 13,991 were 
beaten. Instead of leaving enforcement to 
each community the bill turned over the 
whole job to the Secretary of Agriculture 
anda swarm of Federal Agents whose duty 
it would be to watch the doings on each & 
every one of the 6.300.000 U. S_ farms. 
Bounties would not be apportioned by 
States and then counties, but would be 
paid out to every farmer who said he had 
cut his production 20% below his five year 
average. 

The tariff rate would not fix the excise 


tax. During an initial marketing period 

after the bill’s passage, the following 

would become “fair maximum prices”: 
Wheat . 75¢ per bu. 
Cotton g¢ per Ib. 
Hogs . 5¢__per Ib. 
Tobacco 144¢ per lb. 
Rice 75¢ per bu. 
Peanuts 3¢ per Ib. 
Butter fats 26¢ per Ib. 


The Federal excise tax on each com- 
modity, to be paid by miller, spinner, 


packer or processor, and passed on to con- 
sumer, would be the difference between 
the “minimum price” and the actual 
market price. Thus, if wheat was selling 
at 50¢ per bu., the miller’s tax would be 
25¢ to give the grower his 75¢. 

During the 1933-34 crop year “mini- 
mum prices” were to be replaced by 1go9—- 
1919 farm commodity averages correlated 
with industrial prices over the same period, 
thus theoretically giving Agriculture price 





Wide World 
Texas’ JONES 
“Did vou ever watch a blood transfusion?” 


parity with Industry. Sample complexity: 
the index figure of hog prices was to be 
linked with the Federal Reserve’s index 
figure of factory employment. The excise 
tax on each commodity would not be stable 
but, at the order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, would fall as prices rose, rise as 
prices fell. 

Critics of H. R. 13,991 had the upper 
hand during the House debate. Its friends, 
armed with votes, made no spirited de- 
fense, beyond the hopeful prediction tnat 
it would somehow up commodity prices. 
Texas’ Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee whose measure it 
was, warded off attacks with this query: 
“Tf you don’t favor this, what form of 
farm relief do you favor?”—and no good 
answers were forthcoming. Of the lack of 
enthusiasm behind H. R. 13,991 he cried: 
“Did you ever see any enthusiasm in a 
sick room? Did you ever watch a blood 
transfusion? There’s no enthusiasm there. 
It’s too serious. We must have a blood 
transfusion to save the farm situation.” 

With Senate action dubious and a Presi- 
dential veto certain the most solemn warn- 
ing uttered outside Washington on H. R. 
13,991 was that of Pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“This bill is a package of dynamite quite 
sufficiently charged to wreck the Demo- 
cratic party and blow up the Roosevelt 
administration. The opportunities for cor- 
ruption are infinite. The appearance of 
favoritism, injustice and scandal is cer- 





tain. ... The sponsors of this bill are very 
naive indeed if they think that a billion 
dollars in taxes can be levied upon necessi- 
ties .. . without provoking violent resent- 
ment in the industrial sections of the coun- 
try. . .. If this bill goes into effect, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be in for trouble compared 
with which Mr. Hoover’s experiences in 
farm relief will seem tranquil and pleas- 


ant.” 
THE CABINET 
Heritage Racket 

“Mr. Drake, I presume?” 

“That’s right. My name’s Ezra Drake.” 

“Well, Mr. Drake, I’m George W. 
Blank and as a result of painstaking in- 
véstigations I am convinced that you are 
a relative of the great Sir Francis Drake. 
I believe that you have a just claim to the 
spoils which Sir Francis accumulated 
through privateering operations in the 16th 
Century and which are held in trust in 
England, awaiting the appearance of right- 
ful heirs.” 

“For land’s sake, Mr. Blank! 
I better do about it?” 

“You may safely leave the matter to 
me, Mr. Drake. Of course, you under- 
stand there are legal formalities. . As 
a retainer suppose you give me your check 
for, say, $300 and ie 

Wearied with complaints from victims 
of the old Drake racket, chiefly inflicted 
on the yokelry, the Post Office Department 
last week broke a precedent. Postmaster 
General Brown made public the names of 
seven citizens to whom the use of the mails 
would be denied because they had ac- 
cepted “donations” from hopeful aspirants 
to the Drake fortune. Oddly enough, 100 
letters at once reached the Post Office De- 
partment from Northwestern farmers pro- 
testing the issuance of the order. The 
Department calculated that from them 
and their ilk, $1,300,000 had been bled by 
Drake racketeers. ‘““There has never been 
any record,” said Solicitor Horace J. Don- 
nelly, turning over his evidence to the 
Department of Justice, “of any unsettled 
or undistributed Sir Francis Drake estate. 
.. . His property has continued in un- 
broken succession in the possession of his 
legitimate heirs.” 

Last week Counselor Ray Atherton of 
the U. S. Embassy in London reported a 
steady stream of inquiries from U. S 
citizens regarding nonexistent estates they 
would like to come into. “These letters 
are so numerous,” said he, “we have pre- 


What had 


pared mimeographed forms to answer 
them.” 
Enemies, Second Series 

When Chicago gave the world the 


phrase “public enemy,” gangsters used to 
ride around in Rolls-Royces. They carried 
rolls of bills big enough to choke a judge 
and got buried in $10,000 caskets, with 
effigies of themselves done in flowers to 
follow the hearse. Bootlegging, chief 
source of gangdom’s income, was a na- 
tional business of the first magnitude. Like 
other businesses, bootlegging has felt the 
pinch. 
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Just as in the past few years there have 
been no great boom-time financial killings, 
so there has been no recurrence of the 
seven-man St. Valentine’s Day killing in 
Chicago in 1929. Nevertheless, Chicago 
still has hoodlums, some of them veterans 
of surprising years. Last week, in accord- 
ance with Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak’s 
command to tidy up the town before the 
Century of Progress opens this summer, 
Chicago’s police force published a second 
revised edition of its public enemy list. 
Numbers 1 to 3: 

Number One. Murray (“Hump”) Hum- 
phries, said to have grown handsome since 
the days of his callow youth when police 
used to take snapshots of him for their 
rogues galleries (see cut). Unlike his im- 
prisoned onetime chief, Al Capone, he 
shuns the public eye. He is about 34, 
athletic, has brains. He is credited with 








Wide World 
“No. I ” 


He chuckles at police. 


having persuaded Czpone to enter the 
cleaning & dyeing racket, headed that de- 
partment of the Capone industries. He is 
now board chairman of whatever is left of 
the Capone syndicate. Public Enemy 
Humphries claims to be legitimately in- 
terested in the cleaning business, chuckles 
at police. 

Number Two. William (“Three- 
fingered Jack”) White scrupulously gloves 
his right hand, is quite sensitive about his 
deformity. He was acquitted of partici- 
pation in the $80,000 International Har- 
vester holdup eight years ago and of kill- 
ing a policeman. Lately his talents have 
been directed toward the union labor field. 


Number Three. William (“Klondike’’) 
O’Donnell goes back to the days when gin 
cost $5 a fifth. No book on Chicago gang- 
land is complete without the story of the 
O’Donnell brothers (West-Side) three- 
cornered fight with the North and South 
Siders. Klondike’s Brother Myles and 
notorious Assistant State’s Attorney Wil- 
liam McSwiggin, both now dead, shot up 
the Capone citadel in Cicero in 1925. 


Of the remaining 35 public enemies, 
only Frank Diamond, no relation to Man- 
hattan’s late little criminal clay pigeon 
“Legs,” is important and at the same 
time somewhat cbscure to newspaper read- 
ers. He runs speakeasies and resorts. 


Crime-of-the-Week 

In the shoulder-bumping mass of hu- 
manity which surged its way into a Brook- 
lyn subway station one evening last week 
was Oscar Winheld. Oscar Winheld, 65, 


an unemployed bricklayer, had been 
looking for work all day. Someone had 
given him the only nickel he had. He 


dropped it into a turnstile slot. He walked 
toward the landing platform. A special 
officer of the subway company laid his 
hand on Oscar Winheld’s shoulder. 
“What’s that?” the officer asked, point- 
ing to the magnifying glass near the coin 
slot. 
“What?” 
sorry. I’ve lost my glasses. 
you know.” 
“That’s a slug. That’s no nickel.” 
“T didn’t 
I’ve no 


asked Oscar Winheld. “I’m 
I can’t see, 


Oscar Winheld peered closely. 
know. Someone gave it to me. 
money, you see.” 

“I’m sorry. I’ve got to arrest you.” 

Oscar Winheld was taken away and 
placed in a cell. The desk sergeant told 
him not to worry about it. A guard came 
by and said, “Don’t worry, you'll probably 
get off with a suspended sentence or a 
light fine tomorrow.” When the guard 
came back later he found his prisoner had 
hanged himself to the cross-bar of the cell 
with his belt. Policemen who 
searched Oscar Winheld’s home to see if 
he really did have some money, found 
none. Some of them figured that the De- 
pression had killed Oscar Winheld 


HOUSING 


“Fordization” 

Ever since greying Harvard Professor 
Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague be- 
came Economic Adviser to the Bank of 
England (Time, Jan. 27, 1930), he has 
kept his mouth shut. Hearstian suspicions 
that he might be Wall Street’s go-between 
in maneuvers to scale down Europe’s War 
debts to the U. S. have slowly died out. 
Last week Professor Sprague, now an ac- 
cepted and respected figure in “The City” 
(London’s financial district), created a stir 
by stating his conviction that Prosperity 
can be restored in industrial countries by 
creating a demand for a new product— 
such as the motor car once was. This new 
product, said the Bank of England’s 
Sprague, does not have to be invented. It 
is already at hand. Industrialists, aided 
by their Governments, have only to begin 
“Fordization of housing.” If they throw 
sufficiently cheap houses on a_ suitably 
protected market, such action would re- 
lease the vast purchasing power of myriads 
of people who would rush to buy houses 
today if the prices were not prohibitive. 


aoor 


Outlining safeguards, Professor Sprague 
said: 


“Land-owners should not be allowed ty 
make any more out of their land than they i 
are now getting. .: 

“The producers of various materials and 
accessories which go into house construc. 
tion should also be restrained from increas. 
ing the prices of their commodities. . , , 

“It might be well for governments to 
have some control and regulation of build. | 
ing operations as a safeguard against their 
chief purpose being defeated.” 

While England warmed to the Sprague 
idea, U. S. dreams of a housing drive 
aided by the Government, remained 4; 
remote as ever. Despite tall talk and 
flowery promises, President Hoover’ 
Better Homes conferences were unable to 
get the building ball rolling against the 
dogged opposition of bankers holding de- 
linquent mortgages, landlords with vacant 
property. The R. F. C. whose friends 


is ny 











OLIVER MitcHeELL WENTWORTH SPRAGUE 
He stirred The City. 


boasted that it would soon sweep slums 
out of existence has authorized one build- 
ing loan of $3,957,000 to a Bronx, N. Y. 
concern but not one cent in cash has yet 
been made in advance to commence con- 


struction. 
INDUSTRY 
Work for All the World 

Last week, as for many a week before, 
proposals to palliate, if not cure, the De- 
pression cropped up hopefully throughout! 
a world in which 30,000,000 workers are 
workless. 

At Geneva 34 nations (the U. S. most 
conspicuously absent) were represented at 
a Preparatory Unemployment Conference. 
Their goal: a 40-hr. work week treaty for 
all the world. Labor’s delegates demanded 
a cut in working time without a_ pro- 
portionate decrease in wages. Capital's 
delegates stood firmly for a wage cut to 
offset increased production costs. Britain 
pooh-poohed “this phantom of a 4o-hour 
convention” whereas Germany warned 
that the alternative was government doles 
for years without end. It was estimated 
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that the world is already spending $120,- 
900,000,000 per year to keep its jobless 
alive. 

At Brussels a Professor Paul Otlet got 
on the world’s news-cables by a plan to 
build a gigantic neutral World City on the 
River Scheldt opposite Antwerp. Creation 
of a New Jerusalem would, with U. S. aid 
and finance, end Depression. 

At Rome Benito Mussolini said the 
U. S. needed an economic master mind. 

In: Manhattan Nicholas Murray Butler 
named a committee of 17, mostly college 
professors, to investigate the economic 
crisis, recommend solutions. Included were 
Walter Lippmann, George Soulé, Edmund 
Day. 

At Washington President Hoover sent 
a special message to Congress asking for 
a change in the Federal bankruptcy laws 
so as to give hard-pressed debtors another 
chance (see p. 11). With unwonted 
alacrity the Congress prepared to act. 

In Philadelphia Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt suggested more “‘self-confi- 
dence,” adding: ‘““We must not be afraid 
of new conditions and necessary readjust 
ments.” 

In Washington Charles A. Miller. 
R. F. C. president, in the course of Senate 
hearings on relief (see below), pointed to 
the Kent recovery plan as one coming 
nearest to solving present conditions. Fred 
I. Kent, vice president of New York's 
Bankers Trust Co., had proposed a sociali- 
ation of private losses whereby banks 
would loan enough to industries to resume 
1927 production and the R. F. C. would 
guarantee banks against loss. 

In Manhattan National City Bank’s 
Charles Edwin Mitchell could see nothing 
hut the restoration of the gold standard 
abroad as a preliminary to better times 

General Motors’ Alfred Pritchard Sloan 
Jr., after querying 150 U. S. leaders by 
wire, announced: “Research, invention, 
improvement of labor-saving devices are 
more important today than ever before 
I hope that out of these new needs new 
ommodities, new industries will be de- 
veloped, stimulating industrial and eco- 
nomic effort and creating new and en- 
larged employment opportunities.” 

In Newark Dorothy Frooks, commander 
of the Women Veterans of the World War, 
proposed a civil mobilization of jobless 
ex-soldiery at government camps for gov 
emment works. 

In Manhattan Bancroft Gherardi, 
American Telephone & Telegraph’s chief 
engineer, rejected “‘all kinds of extraordi- 
nary suggestions” to end the Depression, 
held that “time and such evolutionary 
changes as are constantly taking place will, 
isin the past, bring us out of our trouble.” 

Black Bill. Broadest and most concrete 
proposal before the country was a bill by 
\labama’s smart little Senator Hugo Black 
toestablish throughout the U. S. a 30-hour 
work week. The Black bill would penalize 
those manufacturers doing an interstate 
business who worked their employes longer 
than six hours per day, five days per week. 
Its sponsors declared it represented the 
crystallization of the best economic 
thought of the times to limit the hours 
of labor to spread unemployment. Its 





genesis was blamed on the conservative 
backwardness of U. S. industry to revamp 
itself to meet new conditions, 

Last week and the week before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee held hearings 
on the Black bill. Among the first to 





Keystone 


WILLIAM GREEN 
“7 shrink to think.” 


appear in its support was William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. Declared he: 

“Industry has become so highly mech- 
anized that it been utterly and 
absolutely impossible to provide work at 
the old standard work week and work day. 

. We are prepared to support the plan 
either through legislative enactment or 
exercise of our economic force in com- 
pelling employes to accept it—by calling 
strikes and thus withholding the service of 
the employes until industry establishes the 
shorter week. I shrink to think it neces- 
sary to take such steps but industrial lead- 
ers refuse to take action.” 

Austin T. Levy is a Rhode Island 
worsted manufacturer who favors the bill. 
Said he: “It will never again be possible 
for all of the people of the U. S. who want 
work to be employed 48 hours a week.” 

When Labor representatives outdoing 
one another as 30-hour week advocates be- 
gan to wrangle among themselves as to 
whether or not they were Communists, 
Senator Black threatened to call a 
sergeant-at-arms to keep peace in the 
turbulent committee room 

Constitution. The Black bill was fairly 
popping with large constitutional ques- 
tions. Its first line of defense before the 
Supreme Court would be the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce; its second, the “general welfare” 
clause in the Constitution’s preamble 
Fourteen years ago the Supreme Court 
voided as unconstitutional a legislative at- 
tempt to abolish child labor by prohibitive 
taxes upon such manufactures in interstate 
commerce. 

Suggestions that a 30-hour week law, 
to be effective, must contain a minimum 


has 


wage scale to prevent proportionate pay 
cuts collided with this stubborn fact: once 
the District of Columbia had a minimum 
wage law which in 1923 the Supreme 
Court annulled on the ground that it 
violated a citizen’s constitutional privilege 
to contract for his own services at his 
own price. 

Remote though it is from the hurly- 
burly of day-to-day U. S. life, the Supreme 
Court is not unresponsive to the shifting 
economic thought of the nation. Its mem- 
bership changes with tim ~and so does its 
concept of the law. New ideas, like cosmic 
rays, have a way of penetrating its ancient 
wall of detachment and starting little legal 
revolutions in its august consciousness. 
Many a sage observer believes that the 
Supreme Court today would reverse itself 
on child labor, would find a way to sustain 
minimum wage legislation. 


—-- 


Power & Light Housecleaning 

When he reforms, no one reforms more 
violently than the penitent rake. Prime 
bad boy of U. S. industry, in the eyes of 
the public, Congress and Federal Trade 
Commission, has been the electric light & 
power business. Three years ago the Trad 
Commission focused attention on the vig- 
orous propaganda work which the Na 
tional Electric Light Association, con- 
trolled by disgraced Samuel Insull, was 
carrying on in schools and colleges (Trt 
Aug. 31, 1931). Later the Insull crasl 
threw into bold relief such practices as the 
looting of operating companies by holding 
companies, the publication of misleading 
financial statements and unscrupulous 
lobbying carried on by certain N. E. L. A. 
members 

At Atlantic City last June, Floyd Leslie 
Carlisle served notice on the N. E. L. A 
that it must purge itself if it wished to 
avoid stringent Federal supervision. Floyd 
Carlisle comes from that centre of natural 
power. upstate New York. He is the ro- 
bust board chairman of six companies 
(one of them, Niagara Hudson, is world’s 
largest producer), speaks for the Morgan 
utility interests, is the nation’s No. 1 
power tycoon. Last week he and Board 
Chairman Bernard Capen Cobb of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Cerp. did 
thing about it. They invited the nation’s 
utility tycoons to a dinner at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Club. Out of the 
repentant ashes of the N. E. L. A., founded 
at Chicago’s’ Grand Pacific Hotel three 
years after Thomas Alva Edison opened 
his first central power station in Manhat- 
tan’s Pearl Street. was formed the most 
autocratic trade association so far set up 
in the U. S. Name: Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, “a permanent tribute to Thomas A 
Edison ... to foster the Edison tradition.” 

To be president of the E. E. I. was 
elected President George Bruce Cortelyou 
of Consolidated Gas Co., N. E. L. A.’s old 
president. Several other officers of the 
N. E. L. A., shortly to be junked, were 
retained by the new association. But the 
new group had something beside a new 
name. A set of sharp-toothed regulations 
to curb unethical practices was enacted 
such as would never have been dreamed of 


some- 
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in the days of Insullism. Four-point code: 

1) Members must issue financial state- 
ments, audited by outside accountants, at 
least once yearly, a practice for which the 
New York Stock Exchange has been 
clamoring faint-heartedly. 

2) All reports must be “accurate and 
clearly indicate their source.” 

3) No exorbitant fees may be charged 
to operating utility companies by holding 





Underwood & Underwood 
REFORMER CARLISLE 


Unrepentant were Doherty, Clarke, 
Hopson, Hulswit. 


companies for management, supervisory, 
purchasing, construction, engineering or 
financing services. Thus prevented was 
the boom-time operation known as “milk- 
ing.” 

4) Members must at all times be pre- 
pared to answer questions regarding busi- 
ness conduct put to them by E. E. I. 
trustees. 

At the Metropolitan Club dinner all but 
15% of the old association’s membership 
agreed to join the new one. Dissenters, 
whom Mr. Carlisle hopes may later recon- 
sider: Henry Latham Doherty’s Cities 
Service, the Harley Lyman Clarke in- 
terests’ Utilities Power & Light, Howard 
Colwell Hopson’s Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric, Frank Theodore Hulswit’s American 
Commonwealths Power. Unlike the N. E. 
L. A., the Edison Institute will not be 
open to manufacturers. 

The E. E. I. will be one of the few of 
Floyd Carlisle’s interests of which he is 
not actual top man. He likes to yacht, is 
commodore of the Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club. The boat he backed for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup race in 1930 won the trials and 
the cup. He has always liked boating. 
Once when a boy he fell on the deck of 
his craft, broke his leg, gamely directed 
the companions who set it. At Cornell 
(1903) he was president of the senior 
class. When he descended on Manhattan 
ten years ago he at once set up his own 
investment house. His physical stature 
makes him stand out in a board room. 
When he is not speaking with impressive 


authority on Power, he has his boyish 
side.* 

Said he and Messrs Cobb & Cortelyou 
of the power & light housecleaning: ““The 
formation of this body is looked upon as 
providing a definite answer to demands 
made by public utility leaders . . . of the 
national electric light association .. . that 
the industry divest itself of all semblance 
of propaganda activities, that it assume an 
attitude of frankness and ready co-opera- 
tion in its dealings with the public and 
with regulatory bodies. . . .” 

Said Chairman George Otis Smith of the 
Federal Power Commission: “I am in- 
terested... .” 


TERRITORIES 
Philippine Veto 


On the strong advice of his Secretary of 
State, his Secretary of War, his Secretary 
of Agriculture and his Secretary of Com- 
merce, President Hoover last week vetoed 
the bill granting the Philippines inde- 
pendence after ten years. His objections: 
1) turning the Islands loose would thrust 
them into economic and social chaos, with 
a probable breakdown in government; 2) 
after independence, the U. S. would still 
have to police the Islands to maintain 
internal order and external defense—a 
military operation that might well drag the 
U. S. into war; 3) freedom would upset 
the delicate political balance-of-power in 
the Far East; 4) Japan (not mentioned 
by name) might try to force an entry upon 
the Islands to exploit their people; 5) 
U. S. farmers, prime backers of Philippine 
independence, would not be benefited. 

Deaf to President Hoover’s objection, 
the House repassed the measure over his 
veto within an hour. The vote was 274-to- 
94. Eighty-two Republicans deserted their 
President while only one Democrat sup- 
ported him. 

Thus did the Senate become the court 
of last resort on this old territorial issue. 


STATES & CITIES 
O’Brienisms (Cont'd) 


When Mayor John Patrick O’Brien, 
Tammany’s_big-bodied, _lantern-jawed 
stop-gap, moved into New York City Hall 
fortnight ago, he promptly hung up in his 
private office a picture of Rev. Michael 
Earls who had taught him English at Holy 
Cross College. Last week the O’Brien 
English continued to make front-page 
news as veteran reporters, accustomed to 
the neat nothings of James John Walker, 
attempted to extract sense from the new 
Mayor’s utterances. 

The Board of Estimate pledged a $40,- 
000,000 budget cut—half in salaries, half 
in other expenses—to bankers who had 
helped the city out of a hole. After the 
salary cut had been made, Mayor O’Brien 
began to muse aloud to the Press to the 


*At a hearing before the New York State 
Commission on Revision of the Public Service 
Law he once testified: “A corn popper—if you 
like to pop corn—I do. A corn popper would 
use 11 kilowatt hours and cost you 33¢ a year. 
Bottle warmers—and I won’t discuss what kind 
of things in bottles would be warmed—but you 
can warm anything in a bottle for 30¢ a year at 
3¢ per kilowatt hour. .. .” 


effect that the rest of the reduction was 
just a “hope” which did not bind the city 
and-that increased revenue from bridge 
tolls would be ‘“‘very appropriate.” From 
such talk the impression was inescapable 
that Tammany was weaseling on its econ- 
omy promises. 

When he saw what manner of news his 
words had made and how city securities 
slumped, Mayor O’Brien summoned nevs- 
hawks to his office to lecture them on “ac- 
curate reporting.” A stenographer took 
down his words of correction: 

“The papers, the morning papers, car- 
ried, so far as I read them—I had to read 
them hurriedly, with all the other things 
I had to do—carried over that same idea. 
It is not accurate. How much we would 
be able to cut in further economies other 
than personal service, I said I could not 
say what that amount is going to be. . .. 
And I thought I made it clear that in 
answer to the requests I sent out to de- 
partment heads to save and have before 
me when I took office a statement of fur- 
ther economies they were going to effect, 
and that I had received many letters, some 
of which showed further economies and 
others have gone to the limit in the mat- 
ter of those already made. The queries 
were put about when the time was up and 
what would be done before the budget 
was closed. 

“Tt is hurtful to the cause of economy 
and to the ideas that ought to prevail in 
public circles as well as in business circles, 
to have an idea get out that there is some- 
thing confusing, or hesitancy or what not, 
as you can see, something went out on 





Manhattan 


New Yorx’s Mayor 


“There is something confusing or 
what not.” 
a ticker that I read to you. . . . Now 
we'll take a little rest.” 
Mayor O’Brien to the Men’s Hat Trade 
& Allied Industries: ‘You men who have 
risen to the pinnacle of industrial success 
know that you have been helped to suc- 
cess by faith in yourself. I’ve got some 
of that.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Boots 

“What a nasty muddle!” exclaimed 
British businessmen last week. And the 
more they thought about it the more 
they fumed. 

Maker of the muddle for clear-headed 
reasons was tall, scrawny-necked, gimlet- 
eyed Rt. Hon. Arthur Neville Chamber- 
jain, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mud- 
died were Philip Ernest Hill, a most suc- 
cessful young British financier, and Bos- 
ton’s Louis Kroh Liggett. 

Mr. Liggett is chairman of Drug, Inc., 
one of the biggest U. S. industrial con- 
cerns (1931 earnings: $19,000,000; assets: 
$175,000,000). Although Drug owns the 
Liggett drugstores, its chief source of in- 
come is from making and selling such 
products as Fletcher’s Castoria, Life 
Savers, 3-In-One Oil, Danderine, Bayer’s 
Aspirin, Vitalis, Vick’s Vapo-Rub, Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Gastrogen Tablets, Sal Hepatica, 
Ipana, Cascarets and scores of other things 
to purge, beautify, bolster and assuage 
mortal beings. A lesser fount of Drug in- 
come is in its control (75%) of Boots 
Pure Drug Co., Ltd., the owner of the goo 
famed Boots Cash Chemists shops which 
are scattered throughout England. 

This investment, made a dozen years 
ago, cost Drug $10,070,000. Since then 
steady Boots dividends nave gone to Drug. 
But Druggist Liggett, onetime patent 
medicine drummer, has never interfered 
much with Boots management, although 
he has encouraged it to sell picture frames, 
stationery, leather goods and other non- 
pharmaceutical lines. Boots management 
has remained an English management 
headed by John Campbell Boot, Baron 
Trent of Nottingham. 

Last week Druggist Liggett was in 
London trying te sell Drug, Inc.’s holdings 
in Boots. For recent years have shown 
Drug that its real profits are from manu- 
facturing of advertised products and that 
if babies cry for Fletcher’s Castoria they 
wil get it regardless of who owns the 
corner drugstore. And Drug could make 
good use of cash to buy in its own bonds 
at 65¢ on $1 and to tide over its money- 
Liggett chain of drugstores in the 


Most interested in Boots was Mr. Hill, 
already chairman of its two big rivals 
(Timothy Whites and Taylors) and of 
Beecham Pills, Ltd. and Veno Drug Co., a 
manufacturing concern. He agreed to 
‘orm a syndicate to buy the Boots stock 
lor $25,000,000. Londdn was agog with 
tales of a gigantic combine and happy over 
the prospects of having so big a concern 
come home to roost, laying its dividends 
on British soil. The U. S., of course, was 
pleased in the unique achievement of mak- 
Ing a $15,000,000 profit out of a foreign 
investment. And then in stepped Neville 
Charberlain, who intends to be Prime 
Min‘ster some day. 

Patriotic and Empire-minded as he is, 
Neville Chamberlain ruled that the $25,- 
000,000 could not be transferred out of 





England because of its possible damage to 
the pound sterling. Bankers in The City 
were aware that no foreign issues can be 
floated in London but had no idea that the 
Bank of England’s financial dictatorship 
extended to private deals of the Boots 
type. And since the Bank’s tacit consent 
had already been given they fumed at this 
change of opinion. Said one angry editor: 
“Philip Hill might be expected to receive 
congratulations and possibly even mention 
in the next honors list for bringing a great 
British company back to British control. 
But instead the Treasury has selected its 
largest club to knock him on the head.” 

Drug Tycoon Liggett, usually famously 
convivial, was so shocked that his friends 
urged him to go away and rest. He talked 
vaguely of “legal rights” and ‘“enforce- 


ment.” But although no law supports 
Chancellor Chamberlain’s ruling, not a 
bank in England would dare break it. 


While there was some talk of a solution 
in an arrangement for gradual transfer of 
the $25,000,000, control of Boots last 
week was still in the U. S. and Chancellor 
Chamberlain gave no indication of a new 
deal for what Britishers had hailed as “‘the 
deal of the Century.” 


INDIA 
Meos Up! 


Unlike the double-chinned Aga Khan 
and many a do-nothing Indian potentate, 
His Highness the Maharaja of small Alwar 
keeps in lean, hard physical condition, 
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MAHARAJA OF ALWAR 


Hard, smart, pink of trim. 


keeps his small army in the pink of fight- 
ing trim.* He is proud that his polo team 
won the Open Cup at the 1903 Delhi 


*Unlike the Moslem Aga Khan who sells his 
bath water to Moslem priests, is paid* his weight 
in gold for it every year and therefore keeps as 
fat as possible, the Maharaja of Alwar dis- 
tributes every year his weight in silver to the 
poor. Nowadays this silver largesse runs to 
about $500. 


Durbar, proud of his prowess at polo and 
racquets. In London at the First India 
Round Table Conference he won promi- 
nence by proposing that India should be 
known in future ‘not as the Federation of 
India but as the United States of India 
because that sounds more grand!” Last 
week events popped in Alwar. Her hard, 
smart Maharaja had an uprising on his 
hands slightly too big for his 500 hard, 
smart troops. 

It started with the Meos, a fiercely 
bearded Mohammedan tribe, who at- 
tempted to “organize” Hindu shopkeepers 
in the village of Govindgarh. The shop- 
keepers appealed to the Maharaja, who 
sent a Hindu magistrate and too soldiers, 
who promptly arrested 25 Meos. There 
was shooting. Tribesmen with rifles ap- 
peared from nowhere, and up in the hills 
the drums began beating, calling more and 
still more to the attack. 

Retreat to the capital was blocked. 
Troops, magistrate and the 25 prisoners 
were besieged all night in the local revenue 
office by at least 3,000 tribesmen, who, 
when they got bored shooting at the 
soldiery, improved their time by breaking 
a Hindu idol, tearing up sacred books, and 
hanging a priest upside down from a tree. 
A few days later 15,000 Meos were under 
arms. Then the Imperial Raj, the Gov- 
ernment of His Britannic Majesty, took 
action. 

From Delhi an infantry regiment, three 
cavalry squadrons and four cars of the 
Royal Tank Corps moved down on Alwar, 
and before them the rioting Meos van- 
ished like snow in summer. British corre- 
spondents cluttered the cables with stories 
pointing out now necessary’to the peace of 
India are Britain’s troops. 


FRANCE 


Dumb Deputies 


At the Sorbonne, 
university, there are neither football 
teams, fraternities nor student proms. 
Undergraduate amusements are far more 
individual. Not long ago Students André 
Sarved, Paul de Rivaudier and Lucien 
Hoch sat behind a mounting tower of 
saucers at a Montparnasse café table and 
decided that French deputies, who were 
then shouting themselves into a lather over 
payment of War Debts to the U. S., were 
appallingly ignorant of U. S. life, geogra- 
phy. institutions. 

Few days later 72 French deputies re- 
ceived a carefully typewritten letter. The 
printed head was that of the Paris branch 
of the ETHNICAL DEFENSE LEAGUE 
OF NEWFOUNDLANDERS AND 
GUATEMALANS whose New York head- 
quarters was given as “43 72nd Ave. N. W. 
2.” The E. D. L. N. G. appealed to 
France’s legislators for moral support of 
a petition about te be presented to Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt. It commenced: 

“Vou know that two states of the Re- 
public of the United States are deprived 
of a majority of the privileges enjoyed by 
the 42 others. They are the States of 
Newfoundland and Guatemala. 

“Newfoundland, as you know, is in- 
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habited by 2,000,000 people of Spanish 
origin who still speak Spanish since Cortes 
conquered the country from the Incas, 
while the Guatemalans speak Portuguese, 
since Don Pedro of Syracuse conquered 
the country in 1456. . . . As just one ex- 
ample of injustice, these two States are 
represented in the American Senate by 
orly one Senator, whereas the others, 
such as New York, have 12. 

“At a time when Yankee imperialism 
shows a desire to dominate Europe, the 
Ethnical Defense League is seeking to in- 
terest Europeans in our unhappy fate and 
has already obtained the support of a 
number of German deputies and also 
strong British support, including that of 
David Lloyd George.” 

Last week came the cracker that drew 
roars of glee from all Paris. Of the 72 
Deputies, nine wrote to the E. D. L. N. G. 
promising their undying support. The 
dumb Deputies: 

1) Pierre Barbero (Rhéne). 

2) Max Dormoy (Allier), a well-known 
etcher. 

3) Armand Dupuis (Oise). 

4) Louis Gardiol (Basses Alpes). 

5) Alfred La Court (Nord), who holds 
a responsible position on the French 
Chamber’s Army Committee. 

6) F. Ledoux (Ardennes). 

7) Robert Mauger (Loire). 

8) Jules Mitton (Eure et Loir). 

9) T. Romastin (Department of 
Sarthe). 

Ran a typical Deputy’s reply to the 
jokesmiths’ appeal: 

“T consider that it is not within the 
province of any country or parliament to 
give advice to another country in internal 
matters, yet I am astonished that a demo- 
cratic republic such as the United States 
should differentiate between the States 
forming the confederation.” 

Chéron of Lisieux 

’ Not many men alive today have walked 
and talked with an authentic saint. Such 
a man is rare old Henri Chéron, sturdy, 
twinkling-eyed Finance Minister of 
France. 

Long years ago he strummed a reverent 
guitar while hymns were sweetly sung by 
“The Little Flower” of Lisieux, famed 
Thérése Martin who died in 1897. Later 
M. Chéron was six times Mayor of 
Lisieux in Normandy, zealously promoted 
the I. S. L. F. (International Society of 
the Little Flower). In 1925 the Society 
and M. Chéron knew boundless joy when 
Thérése of Lisieux was officially canonized 
in Rome as St. Thérése of the Infant 
Jesus. 

Meanwhile Mayor Chéron had made his 
plodding, Norman way in Paris to the un- 
exciting post of Minister of Agriculture 
(1922-24). He made it exciting, became 
the idol of French farmers. No Minister 
of Agriculture before or since has shut out 
of France so much meat because of hoof 
& mouth disease, so many potatoes on ac- 
count of scab, so much butter because of 
“taints.” More important, during this 
period Minister of Agriculture Chéron 
won the firm friendship of his exalted 








chief, Premier Raymond Poincaré, “Savior 
of the Franc.” 

A day came when Premier & Finance 
Minister Poincaré, having stabilized the 
franc for years to come, wished to turn 
his irksome Finance Ministry over to 
someone else, someone solid, shrewd; in- 
corruptible. In open Cabinet the Premier 
turned to M. Chéron: “Dear friend, I 
think you should be charged with the 
finances of France.” 

Spluttered astonished Minister Chéron, 
“Bu-but!” 

“IT know what you are going to say!” 
the Premier cut him short. “You are 


afraid the job is too big for you. You are 
too modest. I know you better than you 
know yourself.” 

“T cannot decide, not like this—not all 
moment!” 


in a cried flustered Papa 
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Le KANGouROU SAUVEUR 


In his pouch, a Cabinet’s safety? 


Chéron, “I must think.’’ Characteristically 
he rose, paced the Cabinet room with big 
steps, tapping thoughtfully on his huge 
chest. 

“Do not reflect too long, Chéron,” 
chaffed a Cabinet colleague. “In the end 
you will accept!” Deliberately, ten min- 
utes later, Papa Chéron accepted. French 
cartoonists rejoiced. Within a week M. 
Chéron was a national figure, a sort of 
Norman Coolidge, invincibly bourgeois. 
As Finance Minister he outlasted Premier 
Poincaré, carried on under Premier Briand, 
then under Premier Tardieu. “When the 
latter fell (Time, Feb. 24, 1930) Papa 
Chéron was found to have left in Jean 
Frenchman’s long, woolen sock a treasury 
surplus of 19 billion francs ($744,000,- 
000). 

Today, two short years afterward, 
France has squandered her surplus and 
faces a budgetary deficit of more than 
104 billion francs. Last month, when 
Premier Joseph Paul-Boncour succeeded 
Edouard Herriot, he begged Papa Chéron 
to come out of retirement and roll up a 
surplus again. After solemn thought (and 
probably some chest thumping) Chéron 
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of Lisieux is Finance Minister again. Lag h atl 
week at a painful Cabinet session he tol yal th 
Premier Paul-Boncour & Ministers exactly saae Cc 
what bitter pills must be swallowed ;{ himself 
France is to have a sound, balanced y “oir 
esate ° budge Minister 
@ Pills: 1) slash war veterans’ pension; _ 
by 1,300,000,000 francs;* 2) cut the 98 poms 
salaries of the President of France, th age 
and fort 


Cabinet and the Chamber of Deputic 
I,000,000,000 francs; 3) put the screw; 
on tax dodgers, notoriously slippery i 
France, thus squeezing out another 1,000- 
000,000 francs; 4) extend the income tay 
to lower incomes than have ever bee 
touched before; 5) cut 500,000,000 oi 
civil service salaries; 6) up duties an 
taxes on coffee, gasoline and other “‘foreigi 
products”; 7) raise the inheritance tax. 
Summing up, Papa Chéron said that his | 
proposals would effect economies equiva. | 
lent to $208,000,000, increase revenues by | 
$213,000,000 and permit next year’ 
budget to balance with a surplus of $9- 
000,000. After hot debate within the | 
Cabinet all Ministers knuckled down, gave 
unanimous support to the Chéron budget 
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It must next pass the Chamber Finance 
Committee, then the Chamber itself. Foes 
of Papa Chéron predicted that he was 
leading the Cabinet to a fall by too 
brusque demands. More friendly, famed 
Cartoonist Pem drew the Finance Min- f 
ister as a mother kangaroo in whose pouch | 

French Cabinet nestles safe 
Caption: “Le Kangourou Sauveur!” 
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Bonfires & Shots hubbub 
The Rhine, the Rhine were tr: 
The German Rhine! Disarm. 
Who guards today of acco 
My stream divine? pledges 
—“Die Wacht Am Rhein.” Italy p 
On dizzy crags and bleak castle ramparts and if i 
above the winding Rhine last week Ger- |‘? obta 
mans lit defiant bonfires, marked the tenth | “equalil 
anniversary of French occupation of the would | 
Ruhr, a move which Germans always in- This 
terpreted as a French attempt to seize the | ‘" Scl 
left bank of the Rhine. ane 
With excitement at fever heat the entitles 
French river steamer Condor was fired on attaché 
from the left bank a few miles above } &. A: 
Coblenz. Schleic 
“Twenty shots were fired at us!” Londor 
shouted the French captain. “An outrage | \° Mo 
unparalleled!” Rome, | 
Céblenz police authorities shrugged To \ 
suggested that striking employees of the £0 the 
French steamship company might have Jiiterb< 
fired the shots. venera 
ae person; 
2 . . Yee the 28§ 
Equality Snatched he Tr 
In Germany’s Imperial days her Am- $ nav 
bassadors & Ministers had no control ovet who cc 
the military & naval attachés attached to lish C] 
her embassies & legations. They were con- Highes 
sidered a corps d’élite. Culled from high- work. 
est German aristocracy, they reported di- Sinc 
rectly to Wilhelm II, All Highest War burg h 
Lord. Last week authority to send out } ports ¢ 
U.S France Germa 
*Total casualties 344,000 5,623,000 will p 
Pensions 1932 $700,000,000 $287,000,000 send 
Pension per casualty $2,034 $51 Schleic 
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such attachés again, for the first time 
since the War, was sought from aristo- 
cratic Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher by 
himself in his military réles of Defense 
Minister and General. 

Eager to oblige his military self, States- 
man von Schleicher dug up the so-called 
“Geneva Declaration.” This was signed 
and forgotten last month amid Europe’s 


International 


Kinc Boris 
For him, rubber gloves. 

(See col. 2) 
hubbub about War debts. The signatories 
were trying to adjourn Geneva’s abortive 
Disarmament Conference with some show 
of accomplishment. Among other vague 
pledges (Time, Dec. 19) Britain, France, 
Italy pledged that the Conference, when 
and if it reconvenes this year, shall strive 
to obtain for Germany and other powers 
“equality of rights in a system which 
would provide security for all nations.” 

This pledge, according to Chancellor 
von Schleicher, constitutes recognition of 
Germany’s “equality rights,” and therefore 
entitles her to send out military & naval 
attachés as is done by other Great Pow- 
ers. As a starter, Defense Minister von 
Schleicher will send naval attachés to 
London, Paris, Rome; military attachés 
to Moscow, Paris, London, Washington, 
Rome, Warsaw, Prague. 

To Washington as military attaché will 
go the Commandant of Germany’s famed 
Jiiterbog Artillery School, bristling Major 
General Friedrich von Boetticher who has 
personally directed the fire of almost all 
the 288 field guns allotted Germany under 
the Treaty of Versailles. London will get 
is naval attaché Captain Erwin Wassner 
who commanded a submarine in the Eng- 
lish Channel, won a decoration from All 
Highest Wilhelm II for his smart torpedo 
work, 

Since 85-year-old President von Hinden- 
burg has no head for reading attachés’ re- 
ports they will be handed in to the various 
German Ambassadors and Ministers who 
will pop them into diplomatic pouches, 
send them direct to Statesman von 
Schleicher. 


BULGARIA 
Rex Felix 


Earnest Tsar Boris of Bulgaria put on 
one day last week a surgeon’s white gown 
and red rubber gloves. 

Citizens of Sofia were on the gui vive. 
If they should hear an 1o1 gun salute that 
would mean that Tsaritsa Ioanna had been 





Acme 
KING CAROL 
For him, nerve. 
(See col. 3) 
delivered of a Crown Prince—not by Tsar 
Boris of course. In his antiseptic gear he 
merely watched. 

Boom !—went the first gun and all Sofia 
began to count. Only 21 blanks were fired 
It was only a girl—but Sofia responded 
nobly. By Tsar Boris’ order the small 
Palace grounds were thrown open to the 
people, including Communists who have a 
majority in Sofia’s Civil Government. 
Popular and fearless, the white-gowned 
Tsar appeared on the very balcony from 
which, three weeks ago, he watched while 
several Macedonian terrorists pumped 
each other full of lead (T1rme, Jan. 16). 

To a jovially shouted question His 
Majesty was rumored in Sofia to have re- 
plied: “About three and a half kilos” (8 
lb.). 

News that Tsar Boris’ devoutly Catho- 
lic mother-in-law, Queen Elena of Italy, 
was rushing to Sofia in her gilded baroque 
private car caused His Majesty to order 
a rush-baptism of the babe, Maria Louise, 
hastily performed in the Palace Chapel by 
Archbishop Stefan according to Bulgaria’s 
Orthodox rite. Prince Cyril, the Tsar’s 
Catholic brother, met Queen Elena at the 
frontier, convinced her that a Catholic 
baptism would have been impossible in 
view of Bulgarian public opinion. At the 
Sofia station Queen Elena embraced Tsar 
Boris, whatever she may think of him. 
In Rome a spokesman for the Vatican 
said: “His Majesty signed an undertaking 
[at the time of his marriage] to baptize 
his children in Catholicism. If he does not 
fulfill the pledge, he must answer to ‘his 
own conscience.” 


19 
JUGOSLAVIA 
Rex Timidus 
In weaving plots against the Royal 


House, stirring up the populace and driv- 
ing King Alexander frantic, the foremost 
family in all Jugoslavia are the Brothers 
Pribitchevitch and their innumerable re- 
lations (TIME, June 22, 1931 et seq.). 





Keystone 


KinG ALEXANDER 


For him, nerves. 


As usual Brother Svetozar Pribitche- 
vitch led the pack last week, caused to be 
secretly circulated around Belgrade a book 
called King Alexander’s Dictatorship. In 
this book Svetozar Pribitchevitch accuses 
His Majesty of planning a “desperate ex- 
pedient”’ to save his Crown, nothing less 
than the “amputation” of that part of 
Jugoslavia which is fullest of trouble- 
makers, namely Croatia. 

What King Alexander thinks should be- 
come of amputated Croatia, Svetozar Pri- 
bitchevitch did not reveal. His other 
“revelations” —true or false—caused a ter- 
rific Belgrade sensation, set many citizens 
of the Capital to vowing that they had a 
“traitor King.’’ According to a telephoned 
despatch from Belgrade which eluded cen- 
sorship: “His Majesty suffered last night 
from a three-hour nervous collapse brought 
on by fear of assassination.” 


RUMANIA 
Rex Audax 


Outside Rumania King Carol II cuts so 
sorry a figure that his potency inside Ru- 
mania is scarcely realized. Reigning pea- 
cock fashion as a Balkan Louis XIV, his 
favorite aphorism is: “I believe in Des- 
tiny.” 

Last week Bucharest’s royal fop played 
the King more boldly than British George 
V (who despises him} would ever dare to 
do. In brief the Cabinet of peasant-born 
Premier Juliu Maniu “advised” His 
Majesty to dismiss from their jobs two 
of his specia! favorites, Col. Marinescu, 
Chief of Bucharest Police, and General 
Dumitrescu, Chief of Rumania’s Gen- 
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darmerie. Instead of taking his Cabinet’s 
advice, as George V would be bound to do, 
Carol II took his stand on Rumania’s old- 
fashioned Constitution which gives the 
King broad powers, defied Premier Maniu 
and forced the Cabinet’s resignation. 

As a stop-gap King Carol turned to a 
mediocre Peasant Party politician, M. 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod, who served as 
Premier for a time last year, commanded 
him to form a Cabinet. To outsiders chief 
interest in this Rumanian shift lay in the 
fact that M. Vaida-Voevod, when last 
Premier, nearly signed a non-aggression 
pact with Rumania’s long-standing foe, 
the Soviet union. With this pact nego- 
tiated—lying on the table, so to speak— 
Moscow cocked a keen, expectant eye on 
Bucharest. 

Meanwhile thousands if not millions of 
Rumanians slipped from hand to hand 
with many a smirk picture postcards which 
suddenly appeared throughout the King- 
dom. They showed a man with the head 
of King Carol holding on his lap a woman 
with the head of His Majesty’s mistress, 
Mme Magda Lupescu. Purple in the face, 
a Court spokesman spluttered that “das- 
tard enemies of His Majesty the King 
have concocted these slanderous photo- 
graphs from models on whom heads have 
apparently been superimposed.” 


RUSSIA 
Mercy 

A stern, scarlet Mother Hubbard is the 
Soviet State. In one of her Moscow cup- 
boards she keeps tons of jam (most Rus- 
sians fancy gooseberry with the seeds left 
in). Lately this cupboard has been almost 
bare. Nine greedy Comrades, including the 
Warehouse Manager, have been stealing 
jam (especially gooseberry), peddling it 
for sky-high prices on Moscow’s illicit 
“open markets.” Last week they squealed 
confessions, begged mercy. 

According to its red lights the Moscow 
Court was merciful, since jam stealing is 
a ~ counter-revolutionary and_ therefore 
deadly crime. Only the Warehouse Man- 
ager and his three chief accomplices were 
sentenced to “the supreme measure of so- 
cial defense,” death by shooting, which 
was promptly meted out. Three other ac- 
complices were sent to alternately sweat 
and freeze in remote forced labor camps. 
The remaining two jam thieves will spend 
three years comparatively snug in jail. 


CUBA 
Destroyed 


In Havana stalwart Cuban soldiers 
seized and impounded copies of the New 
York Times, Herald Tribune and Sun. 
Copies of T1ME were seized and destroyed. 
All the offending publications had de- 
scribed recent, terroristic acts by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuban President Machado 
(Tre, Jan. 16). 

Before Congress could act Cuban Secre- 
tary of State Orestes Ferrara hastily sum- 
moned Havana correspondents, excitedly 
shouted “All a mistake! All a mistake! 
Tomprrow Colonel Guerrero will issue an 
order that United States newspapers and 
magazines are not to be interfered with.” 


JAPAN 
“The Way of the Perfect... .” 
(See front cover) 

The spirit of the Japanese nation is, by 
its nature, a thing that must be propagated 
over the seven seas and extended over the 
five continents. Anything that may hinder 
it must be abolished, even by force. 

ARAKI 

Scratch a young, ambitious Japanese 
officer and find a fiercely devoted acolyte 
of austere, intense War Minister Sadao 
Araki. Older heads, especially in the 
House of Peers, may shake, do shake. But 
Lieut.-General Araki sums up in his short, 
shrill self both Hodo and Bushido, the 
benevolent and conquering watchwords of 
Imperial Japan. 

Hodo is “The Way of the Perfect Em- 
peror” and War Minister Araki would put 
sword to his taut, flat stomach rather than 
doubt for a single instant the utter perfec- 
tion of the “Son of Heaven,” bespectacled 
Emperor Hirohito. Ergo the deeds of the 
Japanese Army, done exclusively in His 
Majesty’s divine name, must be just, right 
and essentially merciful deeds. 

Bushido is “The Way of the Warrior” 
and just now that is Japan’s way—due in 
no small measure to Lieut.-General Araki. 
Comparatively obscure 14 months ago, he 
was not listed in the Japan Year Book’s 
Ano Hito Wa Tare Desuka (‘Who's 
Who”)* when Japan’s doddering “Old 
Fox,” Premier Ki Inukai, 77, made him 
War Minister (True, Dec. 21, 1931). 
Since then, in Lieut.-General Araki’s 
opinion, events have followed the Divine 
pattern. Last week the Japanese Army, 
symbolizing the Imperial Sword, was 
striking the last blows needed to round out 
Japan’s imperial scheme of things in Man- 
churia, striking to possess the last province 
not yet taken, the Province of Jehol.(see 
Bp. 2f). 

Integrally a part of Sadao Araki’s whole 
life pattern has been the evolution of 
Japan’s imperial scheme. As a youth, 
desperately poor but proud of his Samurai 
(knightly) lineage, he gloried in modern 
Japan’s first and decisive war with China 
which ended (when he was 18) in the ced- 
ing by China to Japan of Formosa, the 
Pescadores Islands, and Southern Man- 
churia including Port Arthur. When Ger- 
many, France and Russia forced Japan to 
disgorge all her spoils except Formosa and 
the Pescadores, the young Samurai’s blood 
boiled with rage and shame. He had been 
apprenticed to a brewer of Shoyu (soy 
sauce), quit brewing to enter the Military 
Academy (where tuition was free), zeal- 
ously prepared for what all Japan knew 
was coming, the Russo-Japanese War. 
This conflict Imperial Russia had made in- 
evitable by “leasing” from Imperial China 
the Southern Manchurian peninsula which 
Japan’s “Son of Heaven” had been forced 
to disgorge. 

In 1904 young Captain Araki buckled on 
his heavy Samurai sword, set off to fight 
Russia with the First Infantry Brigade and 
fairly crowed with triumph when Japan 
captured Port Arthur and Southern Man- 





*Literally “That Man Who Is?” 
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churia a second time, taking over Russia’s 
“lease” and also the 
Russia’s oil-rich island Sakhalin. 


Superior officers had by this time noted | 


Samurai Araki’s keenness. He was pro- 
moted to the General Staff. During the 
World War, when Japan seized Germany's 
foothold on the Chinese mainland (Kiao- 
chow) but was later forced to disgorge it, 
Staff Officer Araki was Japanese military 
attaché in Russia, gained invaluable knowl. 
edge of modern practices of slaughter by 
incessant observation trips up and down 
the Eastern Front. 

So Russian-minded was he at the end of 
the War that he urged Japan’s General 
Staff (of which he later became chief) to 
attempt to take all Siberia and add it to 
the Divine Emperor’s realm—a_ tragic, 
costly and futile four-year expedition. 

Returning to Tokyo, Licut.-General 
Araki wiped from his dreams of conquest 
Siberia but not Manchuria. He managed 
to retrieve his reputation by courage dur- 
ing the earthquake. As Chief of the Mili- 
tary Staff College until he was gazetted 
War Minister last year, he stood upon the 
supreme rostrum from which to preach 
(behind locked doors) the subjugation of 
all Manchuria. e 

Purifying Politics. At Tokyo, War 
Minister Araki flashed off orders to Muk- 
den last week which sent 35 Japanese 
troop trains thundering down upon Jehol. 
While far off battles raged—with Japanese 
victories a foregone conclusion—he could 
review with warm satisfaction the manner 
in which since last spring obstacles to 
“The Way of the Perfect Emperor” have 
melted away. Obstacle of doubt at home. 
Obstacle of interfering white folk abroad. 

The disgusting “Old Fox,”’ Premier Inu- 
kai who withdrew Japan’s naval forces 
from Shanghai before they had scored a 
sufficiently decisive victory, is dead—as- 
sassinated by Japanese military cadets 
(Time, May 23). A few hours after this 
killing War Minister Araki emerged from 
20 minutes of private audience with ehis 
Divine Emperor to comment “So far as I 
can learn the events of today were de- 
signed to purify politics.” ’ 

How-pure have Japanese politics been 
since then!—from the Fighting Services 
standpoint. Army and Navy appropria- 
tions, zooming higher and higher to as- 
tronomical figures, have slipped through 
the frightened Imperial Diet and House of 
Peers with lightning celerity, whether 
Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi had 
the money or had to borrow it. The new 
Premier has been a General's jewel. He. 
easy-going Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito 
(retired), has constantly deferred to the 
military caste, represented in his Cabinet 
by Lieut.-General Sadao Araki. 

The Lytton Report denounced Japan for 
seizing Manchuria and branded “Man- 
chukuo” as a mere name coined by Japan 
to strengthen her pretense that Manchuria 
spontaneously revolted from China. It 
was War Minister Araki who brushed 
aside the Lytton Report as “an interest- 
It became just that in 
Geneva last week as League statesmen 
drafted a resolution under which the 
League Assembly would virtually abandon 
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In that FATAL 60 SECONDS between your 
garage and street-—VEEDOL saves your motor! 


In that one minute, sluggish cold-thickened oils 
will let your motor actually run dry! 


But VEEDOL prevents this motor-wrecking min- 
ute. Because it gushes instantly to every vital part 
of your motor in the first second of movement. 


VEEDOL lubricates perfectly at a// temperatures. 
Because it is triple dewaxed at 55° below zero, 
cold-proofed against the bitterest winter weather. 
And heat-proofed against the highest heats your 
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engine can reach—far above the boiling point. 


VEEDOL is made 100% from the finest, richest 
crudes ever found in Pennsylvania. Refined to give 
you longer life, more toughness and protection, 
greater economy ... by the world’s largest refiners 
and marketers of Pennsylvania oils. 


For complete car protection ... from below zero to 
above boiling... always use VEEDOL Motor 
Oil. There are special winter grades of oils and 
greases for your motor, gears and chassis. 
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any attempt to enforce the Lytton find- 
ings, thus bowing to “The Way of the 
Perfect Emperor’—i. e. to Japanese 
threats of withdrawal from the League. 
Check. But just as Araki seemed most 
certain of being rid of it, the League 
stiffened. Reason: U. S. Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson had caused his am- 
hassador to remind all Foreign Powers 
that, in effect, the U. S. would not recog- 
nize conquest by force. The U. S. became 
the last obstacle in the Divine Emperor’s 
way. But in the mind of Sadao Araki 
there is just one means (to date highly 


successful) to overcome obstacles: . the 
sword of the Samurai. 
“Beat Any Other Army!” Japan 


stood last week somewhat in the bright 
position of Imperial Germany when Bis- 
marck was looking for and finding many 
a “Place in the Sun,” such as German East 
Africa. 

What a Prussian officer was a Japanese 
officer is—only much more so, according 
to recent statements by War Minister 
Araki which reached the U. S. last week. 
Only Japanese soldiers and officers, he de- 
cared, are denied by their “Way of the 
Warrior” or military code any possibility 
of surrendering to the enemy and continu- 
ing to live thereafter. If captured, even 
after being knocked unconscious (as was 
famed Japanese Major Koga at Shanghai 
last year), a member of the Japanese 
Army must commit suicide (as Major 
Koga did). 

“So long as there lives among our sol- 
diers the spirit which Major Koga has 
shown,” declared War Minister Araki, “the 
Japanese Army can hope to beat any other 
amy! : . . Retreat is absolutely forbid- 
den in the Japanese Army, but this is not 
so with foreign armies. They retreat 
whenever they are at a disadvantage in 
battle... . This is no way of fighting! 
Our lives, from the very beginning. are 
given up for His Majesty!” (Elsewhere 
Lieut.-General Araki has said that a Japa- 
nese officer, in extraordinary circum- 
stances, may command his men to “ad- 
vance” in a rearward direction. ) 

War Minister Araki looks for a spiritual 
rebirth of the world through Japanese 
military example. ‘Where Japan’s real 
strength is felt.” he often says, “there is 
peace and order.” 

This concept of peace & order in “The 
Way of the Perfect Emperor” and in “The 
Way of the Warrior,” Lieut.-General 
Araki sometimes abbreviates by the term 
“Japanism,” urges Japan’s representatives 
abroad to explain and spread its gospel. 
Best explanation so far is that of Japanese 
Delegate to the League of Nations Yosuke 
Matsuoka, who represents Japan in 
Geneva this week and recently declared: 
“Japan can offer spirituality to America 
and to the entire Western world. . . 
Japanism is a world communism of moral 
tesponsibility, ideals, obligations and 
honor, unlimited by time, unbounded by 
distance or area and irrespective of race 
or nationality. ... No individual has 
arisen in the 20th century, no nation has 
achieved the leisure to lead and inspire. 
.. . Japan can achieve this task. She has 
It in her.” 


“Not In My Line.” That such notions 
surge behind Japan’s struggle for her 
“Place in the Sun” on the Continent of 
Asia the Great Powers must realize, or 
ignore the fact of self-styled “Japanese 
spirituality” to their cost. 

In Tokyo the Japanese Diet & House of 
Peers will soon meet, after New Year’s re- 
cess, to face the largest public debt in 
Japanese history and to make it still larger 
by authorizing loans stupendous enough to 
pay the Army & Navy’s bills and balance 
the budget on paper. 

Naturally, with the yen off gold, bound- 
less State spending has already given 





JEHOL’s RICH TANG 
No seller he. 


(See col. 3) 


Japan the fillip of an “inflation boom” 
(Time, Jan. 2). When Japanese bankers 
mention the inevitable crash to Lieut.- 
General Araki, or indeed when any fiscal 
topic is broached to the War Minister, he 
says quietly, “That is not in my line.” 

In his line are Spartan days of work at 
the War Office. He and all his subordi- 
nates arrive at 8 a.m. Two days a week 
he breaks the morning by a horseback ride 
from 9 to1o a. m. Lunching at the offi- 
cers’ mess, where both Japanese and West- 
ern food is served, he often orders ham & 
eggs, washes them down with tea at a total 
cost of one yen (s50¢ at par, now about 
7¢). Younger officers knock off about 
4 o'clock for tennis or other sports. Not 
so the tireless oldsters and Lieut.-General 
Araki who is 55. He always works until 
6, then goes to his club or directly home 
to a pleasant villa with a formal Japanese 
garden. On the walls hang Japanese paint- 
ings, many “not so good ones” done by 
brother officers. Absorbed in his great 
mission of “Japanism,” the War Minister 
draws freely & frankly on Chinese authors 
for inspiration, paints Chinese characters 
deftly, devours Chinese poetry. 


MANCHUKUO 
“On Bended Knec” 


Good as goldmines are the warm oases 
of chill, bleak, mountainous Jehol, the 
buffer province between “China Proper” 
and “Manchuria Proper.” Spouting hot 
springs inake the oases ideal for growing 
opium. Opium has made vastly rich the 
Governor of Jehol, walrus-mustached War 


Lord Tang Yu-lin. Last week Tang’s 
strapping big North Chinese soldiers on 
their small, shaggy Mongolian ponies, 


jogged down precipitous mountain passes 
to pot shot at the mighty clanking War 
Machine of Imperial Japan as it de- 
bouched from the railway’s end. 

Thirty-five troop trains had bellowed 
down from Mukden, Japan’s Manchurian 
war base, to the border-lands of Jehol 
where railways end. Japanese, though 
they have never held Jehol, claimed it 
as part of their puppet state “Manchu- 
kuo.” Last week Japanese wert 
by what seemed to them the ignorance of 
Western editors in printing such headlines 
as this in Manhattan’s Herald Trihbun 
JEHOL INVADED BY JAPANESE 
CHINA LEARNS. On the contrary, Im- 
perial Japan claimed to be “repulsing” 
from Jehol soldiers who by their mere 
presence there were clearly bandits and 
invaders of Manchukuo. 

No fool, War Lord Tang kept his wher 


pained 


abouts in Jehol a secret, last week, to 
avoid being bombed by Japanese planes 
He used a portable wireless transmitter to 


give orders to his generals. For not sell- 
ing out to Japan he was hailed as a hero 
in far distant teeming Chinese cities wher 


heroism begins again, after centuries, to 
be fashionable. 

In Shanhaikwan, frontier city betweer 
Jehol and “China Proper” (Chinese ot 
course consider Jehol and all Manchukuo 
part of China), the Japanese spoke their 
minds memorably. ‘‘We can assure 
world we have no intention of advancing 
a foot beyond the Great Wall.” said Japa- 
nese General Suzuki who was at that mo- 


ment sitting well inside the Great Wall in 
Shanhaikwan at 40° below zero. “We have 
nothing to be ashamed of. The Chinese 
must come to us on bended knee!” 


CHINA 


Nimble Soong 


Month ago nimble-witted Finance Min- 
ister T. V. Soong announced that for the 
first time since China became a Republic 
her dumbbell finances were whirling in a 
balanced rhythm (Time, Jan. 2). Last 
week popular demands that China spend 
millions to fight Japan were enough to 
drive Juggler Soong frantic. Nonchalant 
instead, he reached for a lottery. 

Mr. Soong asked Chinese patriots to 
buy $5.600.000 worth of lottery tickets 
promised to pay lucky patriots exactly half 
this sum in lottery prizes totaling $2,800.- 
ooo. Of the Government’s profit half will 
go “to purchase airplanes and for the 
building of roads.” Such a prospect so 
vexed the Japanese war office that U. S 
Ambassador Grew was again forced to 
deny U. S. connivance. 











Mulliken Sale 

New York’s Whitney Museum of 
American Art opened its doors last week 
for a special exhibition, a review of what 
it has done in the past year to help U. S. 


artists. Exposed were 161 items—paint- 
ings, sculpture, water colors, drawings, 


prints—added to the Museum's permanent 
collection during the past year. Twenty- 
eight of these, purchased from the Mu- 
seum’s recent biennial review of U. S. 
painting. cost the Museum just $20,000, 
an investment of $714 apiece. 

Fortnight ago a succession of lush, 
heavily framed portraits passed across the 
stage of the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries. In the mannerly, well 
dressed crowd fingers snapped and pencils 
rose actively, and from his pulpit Auction- 
eer Otto Bernet bounced prices up $1,000 


at a time. For Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
huge canvas of Mrs. Raikes and Daughter, 
an agent paid the top price of the sale, 
$17,100. A Van Dyck, a Raeburn, a 
Gainsborough, a Romney each fetched 
more than $10,000. All told, 74 canvases 


brought $286,100 in cash. To the uniniti- 
ated it sounded as if Depression were over. 

Dealers were not quite so impressed 
with the prices. The pictures, mostly 
euthenticated French and British 17th and 
iSth Century canvases with long auction 
records. were part of the estate of Alfred 
Henry Mulliken of Chicago, a dealer’s de- 
light who paid $75,000 for the Lawrence 


that fetched $17,100 at the auction. The 
whole collection cost him well over a 
million. 


Born in Augusta, Maine the late Tycoon 
Mulliken went to Chicago in 1868 and 
amassed an enormous fortune selling 
switches. signal towers, hand-cars and 
other supplies to the booming railroads 
of the U. S. In 1922 he established the 
investment banking house of Mulliken & 
Roberts in New York City and—his Chi- 
cago house being “haunted”—moved to a 
1.200-acre estate at New Canaan, Conn. 
There, his guests used to be driven around 
his estate in a private sight-seeing bus 
with the top down. His favorite cars were 
two Reo taxicabs with the meters taken 
out. When those wore out he bought Rolls- 
Royces, in pairs. To business he frequently 
wore a bottle green suit, green shirt, green 
tie, green derby. 


Girl 

The operating room is silent except for 
the clink of instruments on the porcelain- 
topped table and the voice of the surgeon, 
muified through a gauze mouth bandage, 
calling sharply for instruments. A broncho- 
a long mirrored tube, is inserted in 
the patient’s throat and a rod bearing a 
tiny electric light bulb dropped down. 
From the sidelines a slender figure muffled 
in gauze darts forward to squint for per- 
haps half a minute down the bronchoscope, 
then back to her sketching pad and color 
box to draw as quickly as possible the 
infected tonsils, the tumor, or whatever 
it is that is being operated on. The next 
morning she will hand over to the surgeon 
for his hospital files accurately colored 
drawings of infected areas that could not 
easily be photographed, before and after 








scope 





TIME 


the operation, with additional diagrams 
showing various steps in the operation, 


stitching, drainage. Last week the search- 
light of the Manhattan art world turned 
briefly on the young woman who has been 
making hundreds of these medical draw- 
ings for the past three years: Muriel 
Robinson. 

Painter Robinson was born in West- 
brook, Me., home town of Hubert Prior 
“Rudy” Vallée, whom she has never met. 
Student at the Boston Museum at the age 
of 17, she was one of few girls to com- 
plete the late Instructor Philip Leslie 
Hale’s notoriously stiff anatomy course. 
In New York, generally working with Dr. 


Roland Grausman, she _ has _ special- 
ized in sketches of diseased bronchial 
tracts. But Miss Robinson has her softer 
side. 


A shapely young woman of 24 with large 
brown eyes, she earns most of her living 
making pastel sketches of pouting theatri- 
cal beauties for theatre lobbies. In Boston 





New York Evening Post 


Muvrievt Ropinson 


She decorated Cambridge. 


her talents were first discovered by the 
undergraduates of Harvard 

“T used to sell sketches,” said she last 
week, “nothing pornographic you under- 
stand, but I have always been interested in 
the human figure and I did girls in little 
panties—I guess there isn’t a dormitory 
in Cambridge that hasn’t some of my 
work.” 

Recently the World Telegram’s reporter 
(female) recorded the following dialog: 

“What I look for in the subjects I paint 
is sex appeal... . I see it in an aban- 
doned »osture of the body, in lips that are 
relaxe~ and never tense and in hair that is 
informally arranged. . . . I wish I could 
see some New York men _ glamorous 
enough. ...I am on the lookout for 
them all the time but every time I come 
to New York it seems to me that the male 
population looks less picturesque. I think 
of New York mainly as a good place to 
lose weight 

Within a week of this interview’s pub- 
lication Artist Robinson received over 100 
letters. The first one she opened began: 

“Dear Muriel: I am a handsome young 
cowboy of the Western Plains. ag 
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On the Prairie 

Chamberlain, S. Dak. is a prairie town, | 
pop. 1,300, with a grain elevator and lum. 
beryard. The C. M. St. P. & P. Ry, 
crosses the muddy Missouri River there 
The tiny town contains an Indian School, 
a hospital, four doctors. 

Not much ever happens in Chamberlain, 
especially since old (go years) Charles 
Morey Lockwood !eft for the Soldiers 
Home at Minneapolis, Minn. where he 
could find some “rough, tough pinochle 
players.” He believes himself the last 
northwesterner alive who ran away from | 
the First Battle of Bull Run (July 21, 
1861). On the anniversary he tipples from 
a bottle of burgundy kept in a bank safe, 

Last week something happened. Every 
seventh person in Chamberlain became 
feverishly ill with typhoid. Six died. It 
was noised that an Indian boy who might 
have been a carrier of typhoid had swum 
in the freezing Missouri, contaminating 
the water. But the fact, and full explana- 
tion was, that the chlorinator which makes 
Missouri River potable for Chamberlain 
people broke down. 

i 
In Cincinnati 

Adjusting his quarter-inch spectacles 
and bending his good right eye toward a 
29-page manuscript that had been nearly a 
year a-brewing, Dr. Howard Dixon Mcln- 
tyre, 41, Cincinnati neurologist, announced 
to the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine 
last week his observance of an entirely 
new type of encephalitis (sleeping § sick- 
ness) which is currently epidemic in the 
Middle West. The new encephalitis, he 
reported, refused to fit into any of the 
categories of the disease already known, 
exhibited startling phases which he advised 
should force medical men to _ intensify 
their research into a disease about whose 
cause they know nothing certain. 

Dr. McIntyre’s paper followed a week 
of accidental publicity for the disease. A 
few days earlier Thelma Johnston, 2, had 
died in convulsions at General Hospital 





only four hours after becoming. ill 
Deputy Coroner James N. Patterson 
pronounced death due to a “strange 


form of encephalitis.” Eight hours before 
the paper was read, Jule Heard, four- 
month-old Negress, was rushed to the hos- 
pital dead and Earl Costello, 26-year-old 
Negro, was rushed there dying of an un- 
known malady which physicians were led 
to believe was the new encephalitis. 

Newspaper stories of the three cases . 
brought to the Academy meeting the larg- 
est crowd in many months. 

Reading in a quiet monotone, Dr. Mc- 
Intyre stated that 20 cases which he be- 
lieved to be the disease had come to his 
attention in the year. Of these seven died; 
seven recovered completely; six recovered 
but suffered residual ailments. Choosing 
the 16 cases which seemed most certainly 
the new brain inflammation, he proceeded 
to read a complete history of each, to draw 
up a summary of the disease’s aspects. He 
reported, in brief: 

The presence of blood in the spinal 
fluid of eleven of the 16, indicating some 
form of inter-cranial hemorrhage. 
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In the five cases where no bleeding was 
noted, a marked increase in the globulin 
content of the spinal fluid was observed. 

Somnolence was a “prominent feature” 
in twelve of the 16. 

Double vision occurred in twelve. 

Two monkeys injected with the bloody 
spinal fluid of victims showed (after one 
month of observation ) no symptoms. 

Cases were so radically distributed in 
social strata (a nun, a baker, a one-day-old 
child, a medical student). in type of em- 
ployment and geographical location that 
both contagion and food-poisoning seemed 
ruled out. 

Ending his report with a plea that physi- 
cians watch for and study the new disease 
and a promise that publication of his paper 
would follow, Dr. McIntyre added a cheer- 
ing word for the general public. “There is 
no use worrying about this thing. In view 
of our present knowledge it would be just 
as sensible to worry about being hit by 
lightning.” 


At Bellevue 

Each day of last year’s 366 Thomas F. 
Coffey, acting lieutenant of New York’s 
police force in charge of traffic death 
records, feared that he would turn up a 
report reading: COFFEY, JANE: father, 
COFFEY, Thomas F. 

Last week he cast up his 1932 total: 
1,031 deaths, 262 of them children; 
his daughters Jane and Marian were still 
unhurt. But thoughts of other fathers’ 
262 children railroaded through Thomas 
F. Coffey’s brain—2.6.2 ... 2.6.2... 2.6.2 
Le |e Se 

Next morning Acting Lieut. Coffey, 47, 
put on civilian clothes, strapped his holster 
to his waist, placed his service pistol in 
the holster. Last thing before he left home 
he slipped his police badge in a pocket, for 
identification in case anything happened. 

Late that evening a tired, trembling, hag- 
gard man appeared at Manhattan’s Belle- 
vue Hospital, asked for the physician in 
charge. Dr. Arthur Tiber answered. An- 
nounced the stranger thickly: “I am Lieu- 
tenant Coffey, of the Safety Bureau. The 
police have been looking for me all day. 
Please take my pistol from me. I am very 
nervous. I feel that I am going to have a 
breakdown.” 

Dr. Tiber, astonished, looked at him. 

Again the officer pleaded to be relieved 
of his pistol, showed his identifying police 
badge. Dr. Tiber asked him why he did 
not do so himself. 

The man: “I’m afraid to touch it. 
afraid of what I might do.” 

The doctor gingerly took the weapon 
from the officer, administered a sedative, 
put him to sleep in the psychopathic ward, 
where after a few days he recovered from 
his phobia. 





I’m 


Ten years ago Dr. Anthony Hector 
Desloges, Montreal psychiatrist, declared 
that, in his opinion, the whole world would 
be mentally deranged by 1948 if no change 
occurred in the general trend of mental 
hygiene. Last week Psychiatrist Desloges, 
58, chief of the division of social hygiene 
for the Province of Quebec, president of 
the Provincial committee on mental hy- 
giene, solemnly stated that Society has 
already reached a stage of general mad- 
ness. Said he: “There is more insanity 
outside of the hospitals than inside.” 


Left-Handed Twins 

Some 30 years ago left-handed Auguste 
Piccard, gangling, mischievous Munich 
student, had a barber-shop shave, bet the 
barber that “his whiskers grew faster than 
any others in the world.” Shortly after 
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with the Lindberghs. 


Corp.), a meeting 


The New York Evening Post was the 
only Metropolitan newspaper to develop 
the story in Chemist Jean Piccard. The 
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PiccarDs: AUGUSTE, JEAN 


The hair on 


“he” reappeared at the barber’s with an 
eighth-inch beard. The flabbergasted bar- 
ber shaved, learned later that “he” was 
Jean, Auguste’s right-handed twin. Last 
week as he waited for redoubtable Profes- 
sor Auguste Piccard’s ship to come into 
New York Harbor, Jean Piccard, who until 
last year was a Hercules Powder Co. 
chemist and lives at Marshalltown, Del., 
voiced some cogent observations concern- 
ing twins (see col. 3). 

The Champlain stopped at Quarantine. 
Manhattan ship reporters leaped aboard, 
gathered in the children’s play room. 
Professor Piccard reluctantly (he fears 
the Press; Time, Jan. 16) descended from 
the captain’s bridge, sniffed at the report- 
ers, ran. They were smoking, ‘a dirty 
habit that should be banned from America 
by the Government, instead of moderate 
alcoholic drinking.” 

The detailed report of his pulling a dog’s 
teeth to protect his children, he confusedly 
denied after his lecture bureau manager 
had wirelessed him that U. S. animal lovers 
were protesting his admittance to the 
country. Cried the Professor: “Am I a 
dog dentist? Such a thing to say of me! 
I who love dogs!” In his denial. the dog 
became a rosebush, the teeth thorns.* 

At the Manhattan pier were Twin Jean 
Piccard, Mrs. Jean Piccard (also a twin), 
their sons Jean Auguste, Paul, Donald 
Physicist Auguste and Chemist Jean em- 
braced.t Uncle Auguste pulled a black 
beret from an overcoat pocket, offered it 
to Nephew Jean Auguste 

Nephew: But, Uncle Auguste, I 
never worn a hat in my life! 

Uncle: Ah! This one, my dear Jean, has 
been in the stratosphere. 

Nephew Jean Auguste took the beret, 
but would not wear it. His younger broth- 
ers looked on shyly. 

After hasty acclimatization in Manhat- 
tan, Professor Piccard went to Washing 
ton, was received by President Hoover. 
In his schedule was a lecture before the 
National Geographic Society, a conference 
with President Paul Weeks Litchfield 


have 


common European wild rose 
(Rosa canina). It has stout, 


here is a 
called the dog ros« 
hooked thorns. 

‘Their father was Jules Piccard, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Basle A third 
son, Paul, helped install the first hydro-electric 
turbines at Niagara Falls. 


Auguste’s head turns counter clockwise. 


article swiftly became a significant, lucid 
disquisition on identical twins, 7.e., twins 
conceived in the same ovum as were Au- 
guste & Jean Piccard.* Said Chemist Jean 
Piccard: “It is a well-known fact that 
usually one of two identical twins is left- 
handed while the other one is right-handed. 
It is well known also that there are many 
more left-handed persons who never had 
any twin. 

“We may, therefore, either assume that 
there are two entirely different kinds of 
left-handedness with two entirely different 
causes or that all the left-handed people 
are—originally—twins. The other twin 
may have died in infancy or may have 
been still born. 

“Tn the latter case the mother will often 
not even have knowledge of the fact that 
she ought to have had twins. We have 
evidence, however, that in many 
cases the twin has died during the earliest 
stages of his embryonic life. 

“My brother is left-handed, but he has 
acquired a complete ambidexterity. Many 
modern physicians advise against forcing 
a left-handed child to use his right hand 
instead of his left. It may produce serious 
trouble like stuttering and confusing right 
and left in reading.t Such people will read 
‘pots’ for ‘spot’ and so on. 

“When, however, the instruction to use 


more 


the right hand is given very early in child- 
hood and if it is given without severity 
but with kind persistency then such 
trouble need not develop. No such diffi- 
culties have been met by my brother, nor 
with two of my boys who were born left- 
handed. 

“The early discovery of left-handedness 
is of prime portance. Fortunat the 
direction of the spiral of the hair he 
back of the head is a good indication of 
the handedness of any human being. 
Right-handed people have their hair turn 
clockwise, left-handed people have rm 


counter clockwise 





Fraternal twins are from companion o 

| By learning use his left hand, right-handed 
stuttering David St. Clair of the Universit rf 
Oklahoma got rid of his impediment, v a 
1932 Rhodes Scholarship. Rhodes Scholars 
must be, ay from brilliant scholarship and 
civilized deportment, fluent talkers. \ the 
University of lowa Professor Lee Edward ivis 
announced as 4 discovery “that nerve impulses 
which dominate the two 


sides of the eech 
mechanism are strikingly dissimilar whe per 
son stutters.” 











VACATION 


Health, renewed vigor and zest for 
life are the products of days of 
golf on alluring courses, bathing 
in surf -surging waters, fishing, mo- 
toring, dancing, or just idling in 
palm-sifted sunshine. 

From various localities of the North, East 
and Middle West in connection with: 
N.Y.,N.H. & H.R.R., Penna. R.R., Big 
Four, Michigan Central, Wabash, Illinois 
Central, Chicago & E. Illinois, or L.&N., 
Atlantic Coast Line trains speed you 
safely and comfortably to Florida resorts. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 








ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


ISLANDS OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


4 
4 








Dreamy, restful ports...with just enough music, 
mirth and entertainment! Three sightseeing 
motor drives, including the famous Loop Trip. 
Also dinner-dance at Escambron Beach Club. 
Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. 


A cruise sailing every Thursday 
on either the S. S. ““Borinquen” 
or S. S. “Coamo.” 


Further particulars from Cruise Dept., 

Porto Rico Line, foot of Wall St., or 545 

Fifth Ave., N.Y., or your local tourist agent 
Porto Rico LINE 
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Course for Convicts 

In Illinois, last week, at the Stateville 
and Joliet Penitentiaries, began a high- 
correspondence course with 22 
convict-students, this faculty: Scholar- 
Murderer Richard Loeb, director and in- 
structor in English composition, history 
and Spanish; Attorney-Kidnapper Joseph 
Pursifull, Latin; Engineer-Forger Mark 
Oettinger, mathematics; Student-Bandit 
Edward (“Toddy”’) Dillon, English litera- 
ture. 


— 





Northwestern’s Honor 

Last week the student council of North- 
western University reported unfavorably 
on a proposal to embrace the honor sys- 
tem. Midwestern students are not yet 
ready for it. said Councilman Hollis Peck, 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. “They’re a motley 
crew, without the faintest notion of what 
honor is in respect to school work. At the 
University of Virginia the student body 
follows the honor system successfully, for 
Virginians are born gentlemen. Princeton 
and other eastern schools also have stu- 
dents of integrity who respect the honor 
system.” 


ee Ge 


Easier Princeton 

When Princeton University opened last 
autumn, its matriculants were the largest 
in number, the ablest in mind ever ac- 
cepted. Princeton could very well main- 
tain its standards as they are and still keep 
its classes up to the prescribed limit. But 
liberalism is increasing in the secondary 
schools; work is being done which does 
not fit in with ordinary college entrance 
requirements. Last week the Princeton 
board of trustees directed that the admis- 
sion requirements for Princeton be revised. 
Henceforth, instead of being obliged to 
present 15 units of credit (each represent- 
ing one year’s work in one subject). a stu- 
dent may present 12, plus credit for such 
advanced work (social studies, fine arts, 
etc.) as he has done in school. 


—— 


Endowed Salads 

Students at Boston University were 
chattering last week about something new 
—“‘endowed salads” and “vitamin tickets.” 
In the two university cafeterias 300 co-eds 
could chomp a red apple a day, gratis. On 
each table there were free bowls of beets, 
lettuce, spinach, tomatoes, turnips and 
cabbage, in olive oil. Digesting these, the 
young ladies might stride about wintry 
Boston, well fortified with healthful vita- 
mins. 

Cause: a health survey under the su- 
pervision of Lucy Jenkins Franklin, dean 
of women. It was found that students 
were skimping on their food either 
through penury or ignorance. Dean Frank- 
lin felt that something should be done 
about it. One group of Boston alumnae 
was organized to provide free luncheon 
books to a small number of girls. Another 
paid $25 weekly for free extras in the 
cafeterias. And anyone who wished to 
could help further to endow a bow! of oiled 
beets or red apples, simply by buying a $5 
vitamin ticket. 


All Souls for Harvard 


Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
has spoken of “separating future creative | 
scholars into a distinct body. . . . Suchan 
atmosphere should carry intellectual con. 
tagion beyond anything now in this cou. 
try.” Dr. Lowell has also referred often to 
“the stranglehold of the Ph. D.” on edu. 
cation. To loosen it at Harvard he an. 
nounced last week a “Society of Fellows” 
—24 young men who will spend three years 
in comfortable study, free of any academic 
regulation and lured by no prospect of 
credits or degrees. Graduates of any col 
lege, aged 25 or younger, they will be 
known as “Junior Prize Fellows,” ap- 
pointed and supervised by seven “Senior 
Fellows” among whom will, ex-officio, be 
the university president. The Junior Prize | 
Fellows will live in Harvard houses, use 
Harvard facilities, commingle socially, re- 
ceive free room and board and an annual 
stipend of $1,250 to $1,500. 

Nearest thing to Harvard’s Society of 
Fellows is All Souls (“Warden & College 
of the souls of all faithful departed in the 
University of Oxford”), which provides 21 
graduate fellowships, some of which pay 
£300 the first two years. An All Souls | 
fellowship is a rare honor; some men, like 
Sir William Blackstone of the famed law 
commentaries, have spent a lifetime there; 
others, like Aircraftsman Thomas Edward 
(Lawrence) Shaw, return from time to 
time. 

Frosty old Dr. Lowell, 76, is retiring 
(Time, Nov. 28). Announcement of his 
plan last week was like a graceful curtain 
speech at the end of a farewell tour. Im- 
mediately it was estimated that the en- 
dowment of the Society of Fellows is $1,- 
000,000. Dr. Lowell is rich for a pedagog. 
He gave the President’s House in Harvard 
Yard, the $750.000 New Lecture Hall, kept 
the benefactions secret until months after- 
ward. Many people believed last week 
that some day the Society of Fellows 
would be revealed as coming from Dr 
Lowell’s purse as well as his mind. 








——— 
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Changes for Andover 
Founded in 1778, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, is the nation’s oldest preparatory 


school. In 1903, far from the nation’s Yes. 
richest and by no means the best, Andover “ 
got for its new headmaster an alumnus Theth 
and onetime instructor. In succeeding 
years, under his influence, the school grew He 
rich and great. From Nice, France last 
week came word that Headmaster Alfred before 
Ernest Stearns, 61, was resigning because eas 
of ill health. Accepting regretfully eT Sil 
the resignation, the trustees announced first w 
that Latin Instructor Charles Henry 
(“Charlie”) Forbes, a short, chubby, popu- fright 
lar classicist, possessor of one of the So at 
world’s best Virgil libraries, would con- <p 
tinue to serve as acting headmaster. And histor 
Andover men everywhere began specu- 
lating as to Andover’s future growth under aware 
a new headmaster, one who it is hoped ful ev 
may also be chosen from the school’s me OY 
faculty. Th 
Headmaster Stearns, a tall, thin, large- 
nosed pedagog who had graduated from ate ur 
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THIS LITTLE GIRL HAS THREE PARENTS 


Yes, this little girl has three parents. 
The third parent is the family physician. 

He was a part of the family even 
before she was. He has stood beside 
her since her tiny lungs let loose their 
first wail of protest against a new and 
frighteningly large world. He knows 
her physical heritage and her physical 
history. If there are weaknesses he is 
aware of them and able to keep a watch- 
ful eye on them. 


Through her babyhood an affection- 


ate understanding has been growing up 





between them. When she’s ill, this man 
who comes to help her is not a stranger, 
but a friend in whom she has complete 
trust. He knows her little whims and 
how to get around them. She knows 
him and is at ease with him. She’s a 
lucky little girl—with this third parent to 
watch over her, to care for her, to help 


her through the years that lie ahead. 
ee ¥ 


Your family may not have a regular 
physician. Perhaps it's because you 
live in a large city, perhaps it’s be- 


cause you've moved recently and so are 





out of touch with your former doctor. 


Whatever the reason, if you do not 


now have a family doctor, get one. Do 
it now—do not let the health you enjoy 
today make you careless in providing 
this vital safeguard against the sickness 
tomorrow may bring. Find and become 
acquainted with the person to whom 
you can entrust the medical welfare of 


your family through the years to come. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 








"TVE MET INTERESTING PEOPLE") i: 
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crossil 
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CAPTAIN S$. G. S. MCREM. R. D.. R. N. R. I have sailed the seas for 47 years, These 47 years have 


been rich in adventure, in interest and in variety, They 
have taken me to all parts of the world; they have 
included four active and exciting years in the British 
Navy during the war. They have seen me in com. 
mand of large and speedy Cunard transatlantic liner, 


Naturally such a life is filled with vivid experiences and im- 





pressions which give me many a cherished memory. And, as 
I think back over these years, I realize that it is people, per- 


haps even more than events, that fill my retrospective hours, "Char! 

tee 
Few men have had my rare opportunity to know literally aoe 
thousands of vital and interesting people . . . people who vances 
are important in finance, in diplomacy, in music, in sports, ot 
in business, in the theatre, in practically every walk of and ve 
life. The hours I have spent with these people on shipboard, a “ 
when they were relaxed and happy and carefree, have been or ba 


among the most enjoyable and informative hours of my life. 


I am inclined to believe, as a teacher told me in my youth, 
that one learns more from other people than from any other 
source. Certainly my own life has been far more interesting 
and enjoyable because of the contacts and friendships I have 
formedwith people who have crossed inCunard ships with me. | 


“Mr. Otto H. Kahn, whose patron 
age of arts and whose relations 
and business connections take him 









Captain S. G. S. McNeil, recently retired, on the Se? so frequently to Europe, has a 

bridge of the Mauretania during her famous run oe @&F * ay, quality found in many men of truly 

of 4 days and 17 hours across the Atlantic. : oS international importance: the ability 

Captain McNeil, in his 31 years with the Cunard lias , 4 to put one immediately at one’s ease. “y 

Line. also commanded the _ Berengaria and . a Fai 

Aquitania. The accompanying reminiscences are & - i 

drawn from his long career . .. many are ; adt 

quoted from his book, “In Great Waters”, li 

copyright, 1932, by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. the 
cell 
the 
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“Norma Shearer travelled with me in the ¢ 
- 2 Mauretania. Apart from her cleverness as a film t 
Mr. Thomas Lamont has crossed with me sev- actress, she is a most attractive and gracious ¢ 
eral times. He never fails to impress me with woman ... delightful to know or to meet.” i 
the world-wide scope of his knowledge and 
with the penetrative quality of his mind.” 
SEF. 






“I have, of course, heard Miss 
j Lucrezia Boriat the Metropolitan, 
and have met her on several 
crossings. Her beauty matches 
the glowing quality of her voice. 
To me she is the soul of song.” 












































“Quite apart from my respect for his 
achievements in business, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab impressed me as a man... a 


urs have ; «2 
warm, sympathetic, forthright personality. 


ye They 
ey have 
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nm com. 
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e hours, “Charlie Chaplin always appealed 
to me as an artist. Then one night 

literally on board, in front of a group of 
: important business men, he ad- 

ple who vanced many of his economic 


beliefs. It was instantly apparent 
that he was very well informed 
walk of and very sound. It appeared to me 
that Mr. Chaplin would have been 
just as big a success in commerce 
ve been or banking as in the films.” “Mr. Owen D. Young has crossed with me in the Beren- 


my life. 


1 sports, 





pl voard, 


paria and the Mauretania. It is an education as well as a 
pleasure to hear him talk informally. His modest and 
engaging personality seems to aid his brilliant logic 
in making intricate subjects readily understandable ” 
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presting 
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“LT admire Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford. All of the 
adulation of the pub- 
lic has not made them 
the least bit con- 
ceited. And I think 
the education of the 
young niece whom 
Mary has adopted is 
governed by a lot 
of common sense.” 


CUNARD LINEIO FRANCE an ENGLAND 


Express Service to Cherbourg and Southampton: Berengaria, January 


THE “NEW 27... Aquitania, February 4. Frequent Cabin Class sailings a York THE “NEW 


via Boston or Halifax to Plymouth, Havre and London, and to and 

a“ Liverpool. From Montreal via Quebec to Plymouth, Havre and London, “a 
AQUITANIA and to Glasgow, Belfast and Liverpool. From Saint John, N. B., and BERENGARIA 

Halifax to Plymouth, Havre and London and to Belfast and Glasgow. 


“Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, that gifted couple of stage and 


screen, have crossed with me in the Mauretania. It is no wonder 
that enthusiastic audiences find their acting most ‘natural’... for they 
are quite as dynamic and amusing on shipboard as on the stage.’ 





Always a favorite... During the period from 


now coming from the February to April, exten- 
builders’ hands virtu- sive alterations will be 


ally o new shin? 6 OUI NARD WEST INDIES CRUISES sicinin terengaria 


additional outside providing in First Class 


rooms each with spoth = Four 12-day MAURETANIA Cruises from N. Y. Feb. 4, 18... Mar.4, — g targe number of new 

made out o aes, aie ‘ ‘a ji” in Tay 

‘ 18, to Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Colon, Havana, $155. up... « . ith 
apna Complete ther- FRANCONIA 10-day cruise from N. Y. January 28, $112.50 up . oe dais dae 
tre and concert- hall Four 9-day FRANCONIA Cruises from N. ¥. Pee 20,24... Mar. 10, 24, P “sf tes oi 

: added. A. new note to Nassau and Havana, $102.50 up . . . MAURETANIA 9-day Easter Cruise equa! in spacious. 19 
in transatlantic luxury. from N. Y. Apr. 9, $120. up ... MAURETANIA 7-day Spring Cruise ury to any afloat, 


from N. Y. Apr. 1, $95. up. Franconia Cruises sail from Boston day previous. 





SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT - NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER - OR CUNARD LINE «+ 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Amherst and taught at Hill School. 
brought te Andover two things: an austere 
determination to maintain pure intellectu- 
alism against the encroachments of voca- 
tional education; and much zeal for arous- 
ing alumni interest in the school. He 
resisted tinkering with College Board re- 
quirements, campaigned to get mor 
students for a full four-vear course. In 
his later years Headmaster Stearns grew 
less companionable with his students and 
his sermons frequently emphasized the 
necessity of repenting sin. 

Andover, like its cousin and rival Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, has been famed for 
its mature atmosphere which, with its 
size (660 students), makes it resemble a 
small college. Of late its physical ex- 
pansion has been remarkable. Out of the 
alumni spirit which Headmaster Stearns 
succeeded in evoking grew the benefac- 
tions of Andover’s most notable latterday 
friend, Morgan Partner Thomas Cochran 
Football player, classmate of Headmaster 
Stearns (1890), Benefactor Cochran was 
1 leader in establishing a pool from which 
the school has received $11,000,000 in 
anonymous donations. He gave $1,000,- 
ooo for maintaining the trees and shrubs 
on Andover Hill; a fund for sabbaticals 
for the older teachers, the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art (Trme, May 25 
1931). Since 1928 a‘whole new Andover, 
in Georgian style, has been sprouting on 
the hill. Last week this seemed a great 
monument to ailing “Al” Stearns. And it 
ilso seemed a yardstick by which Thomas 
Cochran and the other trustees would cer- 
tainly be obliged to measure the calibre of 
\ndover’s next headmaster. 
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Technocracy’s Week 

It still rode bulbously about the land 
last week. it created hundreds of 
miscellaneous news items. In Chicago 
Patrolman John Shannon arrested two 
men as “Reds” when he heard them argue 
about it. In Roseland, Manhattan dance 
hall, a new dance was named after it. In 
Chicago was formed the Technocratic 
Party of the U. S., sponsored by the spon- 
sors of the Anti-Rodeo League and the 
Mental Patients Defenders’ Association. 
But more importantly: 
@ It, together with 400 bankers, industri- 
alists, artists and economists, was dined at 
the smart, beautiful and bankrupt Hotel 
Pierre in Manhattan. It delivered a broad- 
cast speech through its Howard Scott, 
bragging that: “Months ago we were a 
quiet, unknown, non-profit organiza- 
tion. . . . We have written 14,000 words 
Those 14.000 words, to judge from the 
results, are the most potent 14,000 words 
that have been written up to date, if action 
and interest and curiosity are any judge 
of results.” Having spoken, it scowled 
fiercely at questioners, refused to answer 
Earlier in the: evening its Scott had said: 
“We do not have to answer our critics 
Time will tell.” 
@ It has secretly enlisted approximately 
2,000 engineers, research and laboratory 
workers, scientists in universities, private. 
industrial and Government research la- 
boratories (United Press). 


Achasias 


ah 


. Britain's “Isle of June” 

The first thrilling sight ...an Island of colorful, sandy beaches ringed by 
swaying palms silhouetted in emerald waters ...then ashore to the palatial 
New Colonial, the Fort Montague Beach Hotel, or to cottages nestling in vari- 
colored tropic gardens . . . tennis on faultless courts... golf by the sea... 
riding... motoring... fishing... yachting ... glass-bottomed boats to see 
a paradise undersea... swimming unmatched the world over...a serene 
clime where sea-breezes keep an even temperature of 70 degrees. And the 
trip from New York (or from other cities by ship, rail or plane)... a glam- 
orous voyage ... your companions a gay, charming set who have found 
a Nassau tour or cruise the perfect combination of smartness and thrift. 


The Sterling Exchange of Nassau increases the value of your United States and Canadian 


dollars by 30% and 25% respectively. Rates are extremely low. 


.- 40 shillings (about $7 


per day) for room with private bath and all meals in select first-class hotel. The steamer 
ne 






round trip rate from New York is extremely low. 


For information, address: The Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas; All Tourist 
Agents; Nassau Bahamas Information Bureau, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-1152; Munson Steamship Lines, New York 
and Miami, Pan-American Air-Ways, New York and Miami; 
Nassau-Jacksonville Steamship Lines, Jacksonville; Cana- 

dian National Steamships, Montreal and Boston, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Nassau, Bahamas 


q@ It made publishing houses squabble 
Harper’s, dignified for too years, thought 
its ABC of Technocracy the last word on 
the subject. John Day was banking on 
Stuart Chase’s “interpretation.” The 
Angelus Press published Towards Tech- 
nocracy by Graham A. Laing of Caltech, 
with an introduction by Charles A. Beard, 
Viking dashed out Life in a Technocracy 
by Harold Loeb. 
@ It was seized upon by editors of the 
Literary Digest, who put big ads about it 
in the newspapers, as a circulation booster 
It could not make copy fast enough for 
the gaping maws of newspaper “feature” 
sections. 

@ It made a newsreel, ballyhooed thus: 
“Will it make you a $20,000-a-year man?” 


@ It was cartooned. Funniest: a techno- 
cratic hen laying an “erg.” 
@ It elicited scorn: “Cleverest pseudo- 


scientific hoax yet perpetrated” (American 
Engineering Council). “Intellectual mah 
jong Greenwich Village economics” 
(University of Chicago). 

@ It moved the London Weekend Review 
to a puzzled analysis of U. S. character: 
“What sort of revolution can America ex- 
pect? Not a Communistic or Socialist 
putsch ...nor in a nation so unin- 
terested in politics is a Fascist type of 
movenient possible. . The chances of 
Technocracy must not be under-rated 
That it is radical and mechanistic enough 
to appeal to American slump Psychology 
is clear.” 





In Sweden, it was confused with the 
ideas of the late Ivar Kreuger (see p. 46) 
@ It caused a store in Monrovia, Calif. t 
stick this sign in its window: “Pre- 
Technocracy Clearance Sale.” 


° 


Bank of England God 

The cult of the Bank of England's 
deified founder still flourishes among the 
Indians of the Isthmus of Panama, the 
Smithsonian Institution reported _ last 
week. The Choco Indians of Colombia 
have recently adopted the cult. 

For many years the Smithsonian has 
been acquiring curious canes used as wands 
of authority by Indian medicine men in 
Panama and northern South America. On 
the heads of the canes, some of them 
generations old, are carved statuets of 
their god of medicine. He is a man who 
closely resembles the U. S. caricature of 
Bluenose the Prohibitor. He has a long 
nose, a high hat and European dress. 
Some carvings are crude, some master- 
pieces of wood carving. Herbert W. 
Krieger, National Museum curator of 
ethnology, noted that all obviously were 
intended to portray the same individual, 
a white man. 

What white man could have impressed 
those worshipful Indians enough to earn 
their deification? Dr. Walter Hough, the 
Museum’s head curator of anthropology, 
decided that the god was redoubtable Wil- 
liam Paterson. 

William Paterson (1658-1719) was a 
Scotsman who early removed to the 
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You can always tell a 
Misfit before you buy 


In things you wear—you know your proper 
size. You don’t waste money on misfits. Nor 
do you need to waste money on a misfit 
tooth brush. A misfit brush is a big risk— 
physically—to teeth and health. Know how 
to avoid such a risk. See why before you 
buy. You simply do this: Place any tooth 
brush in the narrow hollow formed by your 
thumband forefinger.That curve is like your 
dental arch. Tek fits it precisely. Old style 
brushes do not. Thus, Tek cleans back of 
your teeth with outside ease. Without 
crowding, it quickly scrubs your teeth that 
bulky brushes miss. And you can expect 
longer life of your Tek because its natu- 
rally BETTER BRISTLES are laboratory se- 
lected—pure, lively, undoped. See how Tek 


looks and acts after many weeks of daily use. 





Compare its staying powers with any ordina- 
ry brush. Sterilized and Cellophane-sealed, 
Tek is an unequaled value at 50c. Tek Jr. 


for children, 35c. Both are guaranteed by 


) 
ohn On al ch WOW 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 





If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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the planters’ servants, learned from pirate 
| the lore of the Spanish Main, conceive 
a scheme. The southern reaches of th 


From a peak in Darien Balboa first say 
the Pacific. Soon the Spaniards were trans. 
porting their Inca loot across the Isthmy:. 

William Paterson returned to Englan( 
tried in vain to interest the merchants oj 
James IT's reign in a company to establis; 
a colony on Darien. Hamburg, Amster. 
dam and Berlin also rejected him. Whi 
trying to find backers, he organized th 
Bank of England (1694), soon fought with 
fellow directors, resigned, went to Scot. 
land. 

In Scotland he organized the “Company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the 
| Indies.” In 1698, ‘amidst the tears and 
prayers of relatives and friends and coun. 
trymen,” he, his wife and child accom. 
panied 1,200 colonists to Darien. They 
settled between Porto Bello and Cartagena, 
two strong Spanish ports, there intended 
| to build a canal and establish a free trade 
route “whereby to Britain would be se. 
cured the key to the universe, enabling 


and to become the arbiters of a commer. 
cial world.” The Spanish soon drove the 
colony out. Paterson’s family died. He 
returned to England, helped cement the 





frail union between Scotland and England, | 


argued incessantly for international free 
trade, against cheap money. 

Along the Panama coast he left his im- 
press. There still is a Caledonia Bay and 
a Puerto Escocés. The San Blas Indians 
occasionally breed a blond child. When 
the San Blas and Choco medicine men 
want to carve a really imposing fetish on 
a medicine cane, they give long-nosed Wil- 
liam Paterson a waistcoat, shirt, necktie, 
collar, buttons, striped trousers, paint his 
coat black or green. 





Visiting Eminence 

Last week, Albert Einstein stepped 
ashore at San Pedro, Calif.; Auguste Pic- 
card stepped ashore at Manhattan. While 
Professor Piccard allowed his twin brother 


to talk about left-handed twins (see p. 
23), the balance of scientific attention 
tilted to Professor Einstein. For an hour 


res 
sCOWUNE 


before debarking he had been 
through field glasses at U. S. warships in 
| 


San Pedro Harbor. They annoyed hin, 
made him exclaim: “More than ever be- 
fore, I wish on this visit to promote inter- 
national goodwill.” German-American 
inter-relations is the subject of an inter- 








itional radio broadcast which he will 
make Jan. 23 for Philadelphia’s Ober: 
laender Trust which is paying his & Mr 
Einstein’s expenses during thi elt 
fourth, visit to the U. S. 

Ashore, the Einsteins at once went to 
their customary living quarters in Cal- 
tech’s Athenaeum at Pasadena. That night 
he stayed up late chatting abstrusely. Two 


| days later. in a comfortable chair in the 


Mount Wilson Observatory library, he 
listened intently to a bright young man 0! 
relativity propound a retrovision of the 
universe. 

No monk is Georges LeMaitre, Belgian 
priest, although he affects the conventional 
black suit of the learned U. S. Jesuit. No 


Bahamas. In the Bahamas he preached t)| 


Isthmus of Panama were known as Darien | 
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cavs of a steam engine device newly in- 
vented by his brother in Geneva: “It does 
something about the puffi-puff—the ex- 
haust—but I am not sure what it is.” The 
Catholic University of Louvain educated 
him: the late Cardinal Mercier ordained 
him: M. I. T. taught him physics and Eng- 
lish: Louvain created for him a chair of 
relativity. At 39 he deals with Nobel 
jaureates. 

“J think,” said he at Pasadena last week, 
“all the matter in the Universe was once 
condensed into a single primordial atom 
and that this atom exploded with such 
force that we still see some of the smoke 
going away. And ever since that original 
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Wide World 
RELATIVIST GEORGES LEMAITRE 


“The Universe was once a single atom.” 


disintegration, matter has been breaking 
up into lighter and simpler substances. We 
are still in time to see this wonder-world, 
for we still have radium that has not com- 
pletely extinguished into dull substances 
like lead and helium.” 

One of the puffs from the first explosion 
is the Milky Way, in which Earth is a 
fleck of Sun-warmed sqgot. Other puffs are 
nebulae traveling 12,000 miles a second. 
Cosmic rays include flashes of light (Milli- 
kan photons) from that explosion, and 
chips of matter (Compton electrons 
and or protons; Trme, Jan. 9). They 
equal one-tenth the light from all the 
stars and weigh (Millikan calculation) 
io*' gram per cubic centimeter.* Mount 
Wilson's Astronomer Edwin Powell Hub- 
ble estimates the total amount of matter 
IN space as 10%! gram per cubic centi- 
meter. Cosmic radiation thus must be 
equal to about one-thousandth of all mat- 
ter, making it “extremely probable that 
the whole of existing matter is involved in 
this phenomenon of cosmic rays.” 

Dr. Einstein, Dr. Millikan, others re- 
laxed. Exclaimed Dr. Einstein: “The most 
beautiful and satisfying interpretation of 
the source of cosmic rays I have listened 
to 


Thus 


Minus exponents denote decimal places. 


IC 1,000; 10-"=—.001 












Last Night 


Wet cs 
“No Acid 
Headache,” 

No Upset Stomach 

This Morning! 


“Don't overindulge—don’t eat too much, 
smoke too much, drink unwisely”’ is the 
Law of Good Health. 

If you don’t follow that law—Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, scientists say, is the 
QUICKEST, SIMPLEST AND EASIEST 
way to correct its effects. All you do is this: 
“TAKE —2 tablespoons in a glass of water 

before bed.” 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
with the juice of a WHOLE 
ORANGE when you get up.” 

Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets the same way, which give an equiv- 
alent amount of Milk of Magnesia, for each 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia tablet equals 
one teaspoonful of the liquid Milk of 
Moa ~nesia, 


What It Does 


This small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to alkalize the system. And an 
alkalized system is largely impervious to 
the bad after-effects of excessive smoking— 
excessive eating, drinking. 

It sweetens and purifies your stomach, 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stomach, 
deadly depression that mark the price of 
immoderations. 

Results are quick and almost invariable. 
Your head clears, your stomach settles 
you feel like a new person, 


Every person who smokes should knew 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 


Neutralizes Food and Tobacco Acids a few minutes after taking. 


Too much Dining 
Too much Smoking- 


this. And take Phillips 











Milk of Magnesia 


EVERY NIGHT before bed. Ev ery per- 


who 
should know it. 
Phillips’ 

Try it 
what it does. 


son 


overindulges in 
And 


** in his medicine chest. 


food or drink 
bottle of 


keep a 


just once. You will be amazed at 


Be sure to get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia when you buy. All “Milk of Mag- 


nesia”’ is not alike in effect, so look for the 


name Phillips 


ALSO IN 
TABLET FORM: 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now 
on sale at drug stores 
everywhere. Each tiny 
tablet is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful of Gen- 
uine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. - 
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“Tt Works” 


The Canadian Department of National 
Revenue received $12 in “conscience 
money” last week. Changed (converted), 
someone had been guided by God to make 
restitution. A small thing, this was only 
one of the many tangible results of a 
recent Canadian tour by the Oxford 
Groups, or First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship, of Rev. Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel 
Buchman. In Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
there had been quiet times, testimonials, 
sharing, guidance, luminous thoughts. 
Dr. Buchman lunched with Canada’s pious 
Premier Richard Bedford Bennett. The 
Groups were welcomed to Montreal by 
Anglican Bishop John Cragg Farthing. In 
Toronto a minister of the United Church 
of Canada, Rev. Dr. James Little, was so 
changed that for the first time in 20 years 
he was able to pray successfully. A 
Toronto businessman and his wife joined 
in, soon changed their chauffeur. 

To the U. S. religious world “Buchman- 
ism,” as it has conveniently been termed, 
is no new thing. Its beliefs and methods 
are well known, particularly in New York, 
Asheville, N. C. and Louisville, Ky., where 
successful meetings and house parties have 
been held (Time, June 8, 1931, et seq.). 
Evangelizing by personal talks in friendly 
settings, the Groups do no _ preaching, 
emphasize personal guidance by God, con- 
fession of private sin. 

Last week, Dr. Buchman and his 59 
Group workers were well started on a 
great U. S. push. It had begun with a 
meeting in Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
a luncheon to the Press, a ten-day house 
party at Briarcliff Manor. To anyone who 
recalled how that stalwart Presbyterian 
John Grier Hibben drove Buchmanism off 
the Princeton campus in disgrace fer over- 
zealous proselytizing in 1926, the extraor- 
dinary eminence of the Waldorf meeting’s 
sponsors would have been a surprise. On 
the reception committee were not only 
such conservative and ultra-socialite names 
as Mr. & Mrs. Frederic William Rhine- 
lander, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Livingston 
Satterlee and Mr. & Mrs. William Fellowes 
Morgan, but also the most orthodox 
churchmen such as Bishop William T. 
Manning, John R. Mott, Princeton’s 
Joseph Ross Stevenson. To be sure some 
of the namees were themselves surprised. 

Absent from New York, Bishop Francis 
John McConnell had not given explicit 
permission to use his name, but he voiced 
no complaint. Later Rev. Dr. Cleland 
Boyd McAfee (Presbyterian missions) 
wrote the Groups that he had been listed 
“by mistake.” Nevertheless, the array of 
sponsors showed that what was once 
“Buchmanism” and is now The Groups 
has at last found wide favor in high places. 

Born 55 years ago in a Pennsylvania 
Dutch distilling family at Pennsburg, 
Frank Buchman studied at Muhlenberg 
College and Mt. Airy Seminary. Ordained 
a Lutheran Pastor, he founded at Over- 
brook, Pa. the first hospice in the U. S. 
for poor Lutheran boys. A difference with 
the trustees caused him to resign in bit- 
terness and go abroad. To a religious 


meeting in Keswick, England in 1908 Dr. 
Buchman ascribes his first change, a heart- 





warming experience like the one John 
Wesley suddenly felt in 1738. Dr. Buch- 
man at once wrote six letters of apology 
to the trustees. Next year he went to 
Pennsylvania State College, to be Y. M. 
C. A. secretary for six years. Thereafter. 
a sharp-eyed, sharp-nosed, well-tailored 
modern Wesley, he roamed the world 
building up a practicable technique of per- 
sonal evangelism. Frank Buchman has 
never married, “because I have never been 
guided to. Since the Group move- 
ment began to take form, he has held no 
official or salaried position, has never 
lacked for food, clothing or lodging. 
Criticism of the Groups has become 
routine, centering chiefly in two aspects of 
their work. Maiy a theolog: n objects to 
the absence of thought-content in it. 





FRANK NATHAN DANIEL BUCHMAN 
Warmed, he warms others. 


Typical is the criticism of Yale Divine 
Halford Edward Luccock in the current 
World Tomorrow: Superficial . . 
a conception of a deity almost completely 
absorbed in sending down hourly direc- 
tions to his favorites. Also, it is 
objected that the Groups work exclusively 
among the rich. At Briarcliff last fortnight 
it was observed that they paid much at- 
tention to Curtis B. Dall, the President- 
elect’s son-in-law, who began showing a 
perfunctory interest last spring. But it 
was embarrassing to find that Rev. Warren 
Badenock Straton, son of the late loud 
fundamentalist, had also got in, and an- 
nounced his conversion to the newspapers. 

To such criticism, however, a strong 
case was made by Vice President Bernard 
M. Hallward of the Montreal Star, who 
was changed during the tour: “If there’s 
any class in the world that needs a mis- 
sion, it’s the dinner jacket class, the up 
and outs. Moreover, as employers of 
labor, their influence spreads.” 

And to all objections there is another 
answer. Outsiders see a distinct possibility 
of the widespread revival for which the 
Groups work. They admit, in many cases 
grudgingly, what the Groups have re- 
peatedly demonstrated: “It works.” 


Appeal to Sainthood 

Neither piety nor goodness alone makes 
a saint. 
thentic miracles, attested by the mog 
diligent scrutiny of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In the Memphis convent of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, one hot summer 
afternoon in 1913, Sister Mary Magdalen 
(born Mary Hodges) lay waiting for 
death. Doctors had diagnosed cancer. Bu 
Sister Mary Magdalen had begun with 
other sisters a novena (nine days of 
prayer) to the Venerable Mary Euphrasia 
Pelletier who, French-born in 1796, had 
expanded their Order of Our Lady of 
Charity of the Good Shepherd estab- 
lishing 110 houses throughout the world 
to save fallen women. Sister Mary Mag. 
dalen had prayed that she might live to 
see Mother Mary beatified. Now, sud- 
denly, she felt a flow of strength, arose 
from her bed, flexed her arms, walked 
briskly about. A small child in an adjoin- 
ing bed jumped out of the window at the 
sight. Five doctors came to attest the 
cure, among them two Jews who swore 
to it on the gold Testament. 

Still living in Memphis last week, Sister 
Mary Magdalen heard with joy that her 
recovery had helped bring her prayer 
nearer to realization. In Vatican City a 
decree was read to Pope Pius XI approy- 
ing the authenticity of this and another 
miracle performed through Venerable 
Mary Pelletier. As result she will prob- 
ably be beatified, titled “Blessed,” during 
the coming Holy Year. Then, if more 
miracles are attested, she may be canon- 
ized. 

Last week the Pope rejoiced in the 
number of canonizations and beatifications 
that would doubtless take place during the 
Holy Year, and he urged all Catholics to 
strive for sanctity. Said he: “It is true 
that only some reach the heights, but all 
in various modes and in different measure 
are obliged to have some degree of saint- 
liness in accordance with their individual 
circumstances.” 

Pius XI’s days will grow increasingly 
full. During the year cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops will journey to Vati- 
can City, heading pilgrimages of 50 t 
1,000 persons. The King and Queen ol 
Italy and the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians will be visitors, as also will such dis- 
carded monarchs as Spain’s Alfonso and 
Victoria, Portugal’s Amelie, Austria-Hun- 
gary’s Zita, and Afghanistan’s Amanullah, 
who will not bring his beauteous Moslem 
wife, Souraiya. President Miklas of Aus- 
tria is expected. Other Catholic nations 
may send delegations. The Vatican has 
let it be known that it would appreciate a 
visit from President Lebrun of France. 

The Pope will emerge from the Vatican 
June 15, for the second time since his as- 
suming the Tiara. In the loggia of St. John 
Lateran, as his predecessors did until 1870, 
he will bless the multitude. Last week Pius 
XI promulgated a bill granting indulgences 
to those who visit the Basilicas of St. 
Peter’s, St. John Lateran, St. Mary Major 
and St. Paul-without-the-wells. “Let us 
collect our thoughts from the uproar of 
daily life during the Holy Year,” said the 
Pope. “Let us turn to prayer and peni- 
tence for the sins committed by mankind, 
torn by so many discords, afflicted by 
troubles.” 
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La Salle Five-Pass 


MORE DISTINGUISHED LASALLE 


_.. a an even more moderale price 


It was an occasion for great rejoicing among men and 
women who admire fine possessions, when the new La Salle 
V-Eight appeared upon the American scene a few weeks 
ago. For here was something they had been seeking. Here 
was a motor car of proud lineage, enriched throughout in 
its quality—yet offered at prices in perfect keeping with the 
current economic scheme. . . . No need to question the 
correctness of the youthful grace which is the dominating 
note in its appearance—for the style of the new La Salle was 
created by the most accomplished designers at the command 


of the Fisher studios. No need to wonder about its mechani- 


cal fitness or the nature of its performance—for La Salle is 
the product of the same skilled craftsmen who build those 
magnificent motor cars, the Cadillac V-Eight, V-Twelve, 
and V-Sixteen. . . . The new La Salle is powered by the 115- 
horsepower Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder engine. Through- 
out chassis and body are many refinements and developments 
of major importance, including the new Fisher No-Draft 
Ventilation system, individually-controlled. Yet the standard 
five-passenger sedan is now reduced to $2245, f.o.b. Detroit 
—a price most attractively reasonable for a car of Cadillac 


design, Cadillac construction, and genuine Cadillac quality. 


ae LM V-8 


A GENERAL 


MOTORS VALUE 
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Colored Christians 

Sixty-one years ago in Cincinnati eleven 
Negroes who called themselves the 
“Colored Christian Singers” shambled onto 
the platform of the old Vine Street Con- 
cregational Church. All eleven had been 
slaves, eaten hominy and bacon breakfasts 
in rude, smoky cabins, worked all day in 
cottonfields, sung spirituals in the light of 


THE LATE Erastus CrAvATH 
Whip rhythm and a widow’s cap.... 


the moon around their cabin doors. But 
they sang no spirituals that night in Cin- 
cinnati. Spirituals were slave songs. Ac- 
cordingly they sang orthodox hymns and 
temperance pieces which made less im- 
pression on the audience than the rusty, 
ill-fitting suits the men wore and the 
women’s dresses so ludicrously assorted 
that Jennie Jackson, 19, was taken to be 
the mother of Eliza Walker, 15. 

In Cincinnati one afternoon last week 
bo Negro singers supplied a sequel to that 
long-ago concert. Wearing neat-looking 
vestments which Mrs. John Davison 
Rockefeller had given them, they appeared 
in Emery Auditorium, stirred a fashion- 
able audience with their singing of diffi- 
cult church music and of spirituals. Like 
the eleven Christians of long ago, they 
had come from Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn.* The first Fisk Singers made 
$50 from their concert in the Vine Street 
Church. They turned it over to refugees 
from the Chicago fire which broke out 
next day, and set out on a tour which 
paved a glory-road for all Fisk Singers to 
come. Known as the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
they arrived in New York, reluctantly'put 
spirituals on their programs and went to 
sing in Henry Ward Beecher’s Church in 
Brooklyn. The first time he heard them 
Preacher Beecher, as ardent an abolitionist 
as his sister Harriet Beecher Stowe, sat 
down and addressed a letter to his parish- 
loners: “Avail yourselves of a rare op- 
pede 


_ *From Cincinnati the Fisk Choir’s tour takes 
it to Cleveland, Pittsfield, Mass., Hartford, 
Providence, New Haven, Boston, Worcester, 
Manhattan, Syracuse, Akron. 





portunity to hear a style of music rapidly 
passing away, music . sung as only 
they can sing it who know how to keep 
time to a master’s whip.” 


Dr. Beecher started Northerners talking 
about spirituals and about Fisk—the 
School for freedmen which a Union Gen- 
eral, Clinton Bowen Fisk, a Union 
Chaplain, Erastus Milo Cravath, and a 
Union school-teacher, one John Ogden, 
established after the War in the Union 
Barracks at Nashville. Erastus Cravath, 
its first president and father of famed 
Lawyer Paul Drennan Cravath, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Board Chairman, 
took the Jubilee Singers abroad after their 
New York to Stockholm where 
they gave 52 concerts in a single season, 
to England where Queen Victoria was a 
disappointment to them because she re- 
ceived them in a plain black dress and 
widow’s cap, to Germany where the Crown 
Prince, father of the Kaiser of Doorn, 
gave a glittering court reception more to 
their liking 

On their early tours the Jubilee Singers 
earned $150,000 with which Jubilee Hall 
was built to replace the Union barracks. 
As the singers went on advertising the 
University, Fisk.equipment grew until the 
first stack of spelling books and New 
Testaments, bought by selling for old iron 
the rusty handcuffs from Nashville’s 
slavepens, became a legend. Now there 
are 25 well-equipped campus buildings at 
Fisk (not counting the nearby grocery 
store where students go to eat fried fish). 
Academically it has Class A rating. 

The Jubilee Singers, on last appearance 
a sextet of Fisk graduates, disbanded re- 
cently. Because the University must raise 
$145,000 each year to keep going, Lawyer 
Cravath who as trustee chairman is carry- 
ing on his father’s work, decided that the 
student choir should venture forth. 


SUCCESS, 


Cleveland’s Change 
A mighty, declamatory E flat 


which 90 musicians sounded in Manhat- 
tan’s Carnegie Hall this Week heralded a 


chord 


vital change for three U. S. orchestras. 
With Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Con- 
ductor Nikelai Sokoloff was beginning 
his first concert with the New York 
Orchestra, a cooperative group of players 
who gave inexpensive 
summer in George Washington Stadium. 
Conductor Sokolofi’s contract with the 
Cleveland Orchestra expires this spring. 
Several weeks ago it was announced that 
next season he would take over the co- 
operative players, tour with them to the 
small eastern cities which the New York 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia and Boston 
Symphonies no longer feel financially able 
to visit, again strive to prove, as he did in 
Cleveland, his genius for building up an 
orchestra. 

Coincidentally with the trial concert 
Sokoloff gave this week in Manhattan came 
word that Polish Artur Rodzinski would 
succeed him in Cleveland, word that was 
seriously foreboding for the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. In December Conductor 


concerts — last 


Rodzinski made two appearances in Cleve- 
land which were particularly pleasing to 
wealthy Dudley Stuart Blossom. But Con- 
ductor Rodzinski’s contract had another 
year to run in Los Angeles where he is 
extremely popular. The fact that he was 
released to go to Cleveland seemed to con- 
firm the rumor that William Andrews 
Clark Jr., for 13 years sole patron of the 
Philharmonic, is through spending on 
music the remains of the copper fortune 
left him by his father, the late Senator 
from Montana. 


Wagner Recast 

Critics who have let wistful memories 
of pre-War casts dominate their reviews 
of Manhattan’s recent Wagnerian per- 
formances heard a Tristan and Isolde this 
week which sent them scurrying to their 
offices to set down extravagant superla- 
tives. Soprano Frida Leider and Contralto 
Maria Olszewska, pick of the disbanded 
Chicago Civic Opera artists, had made 
débuts as Isolde and Brangaene. The 
Tristan was Lauritz Melchior who sings 
at the Metropolitan just often enough 
to remind people that there still is a 
great Wagnerian tenor. Conductor Artur 
Bodanzky had led the orchestra through 
the maze of Wagner’s love music as if he 
too was aware that here was a perform- 
ance long to be remembered. 

Frida Leider, whose fame in Germany, 
London and Chicago preceded her, was the 
Isolde for whom the critics had been wait- 
ing. She sang the music easily, with mag- 
nificent, full tones, molding each phrase 
with hands as expressive -as her voice. 
Her care for detail, her flawless results, 
made the story that she had spent four 
years perfecting a single phrase easy to 
believe. Germans who know her say that 
each of her Isoldes is smoothly, precisely 








FripA LEIDER 
She spent four years on a phrase. 


the same, like the Isolde of great Lilli Leh- 
mann who used to say that she had sung 
the rdle 300 and more times, had never 
seen reason to vary it. But when the cur- 
tain went down on Frida Leider’s début 
performance this week 20 recalls kept the 
cleaning women late for their midnight 
jobs. 
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Liven his best frends told him 





“Your cocktails 


are Vesey!” 


Bright boy —stout fella! But he thinks the 
best cocktails are those with the most kinds 
of fruit juice. Won’t someone tell him the 
Facts of Life? Listen to Tony Weir, once 
chef de bar at the famous Knickerbocker 
in New York, “Cocktails were invented to 
stimulate the appetite. Sweet drinks deaden 
it—like eating candy before dinner. It’s ver- 
mouth cocktails people should be drinking.” 
Right, Tony! And besides being best for you, 
vermouth cocktails are easiest to make—no 
squeezing or fussing about. 

Vermouth, here as abroad, means Martini 
& Rossi Vermouth. (In Italy, by law, it isn’t 
a martini unless its made with Martini & 
Rossi.) Same flavor 
asin Knickerbocker 
days, Tony says. 
Suave, subtle. so- 
phisticated. Two 
kinds, Regular and 
Dry. All good hosts 
use both. 
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PPARTINI &ROSS 





Make Perfect Cocktails! 
The Automatic Barten- 
der. Fool-Proof Cocktail 
Mixer. Makes 6 most fa- 





mous: Martini, Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Dacquiri, 
etc., to Tony Weir's own 
recipes. Directions 
printed onside. You 
can’t make a mistake if you can see to pour. In stores, would 
cost $3.50 to $4. Special price by mail, $1.50. Use the coupon! 


MARTINI 
& ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


Send Coupon for drinking aids 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 

12-C Vestry Street, New York City. 

Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir’s new 
Cocktail Wheel of 18 recipes. [1] Here is $1.50 
(81.75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 
the Automatic Bartender, complete withswizzle 
stick. [] Write name and address in margin. 

















CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Bitter Tea of General Yen (Co- 
lumbia). A sweet and intelligent young 
woman whose forbears are New England 
puritans arrives in Shanghai from the U. S. 
to marry a handsome and fiery mission- 
ary. Two accidents occur. The young 
lady sees her rickshaw boy brutally run 
down by a Chinese brigand-general; her 
marriage ceremony is delayed because the 
missionary has to rescue six children from 
an orphanage in besieged Chapei. During 
the rescue, the young woman is kidnapped 
by the brigand-general who ran over the 
coolie. General Yen (Nils Asther) whisks 
Megan Davis to his summer palace, 
dresses her in pajamas, holds a mass execu- 
tion of prisoners-of-war under her bed- 
room window and makes advances toward 
her with pagan persistence. 

No cinemaddict who has ever heard of 
Tsar Will Hays should be prepared to 
guess the outcome of this situation. Megan 
Davis tries to make a Christian out of 
General Yen when he is planning to mur- 
der a traitorous ex-mistress. He sneers at 
her attempts, assures her that Christianity 
is a mumbo-jumbo. To test Megan Davis’s 
sincerity, he offers to accept her as a hos- 
tage for the loyalty of his ex-mistress. Miss 
Davis’s Christian faith in the ex-mistress 
proves to be unjustified. So does her mis- 
trust of General Yen. Having lost his 
province andhis army in giving Miss Davis 
a chance to prove the efficacy of Christian 
kindness, he humiliates her for her sus- 
picions of him by the gallantry with which, 
instead of assaulting her, he sips a cup of 
poisoned tea. At the end of the picture, 
Miss Davis is on her way back to Shanghai 
but not, it appears, to marry her mission- 
ary. 

Doubtless The Bitter Tea of General 
Yen will distress cinemaddicts who cherish 
the illusion that under Tsar Hays the 
cinema is committed to upholding Occi- 
dental theories of right and wrong. Aside 
from being morally subversive and elo- 
quently anti-Christian, it is not an un- 
usual, although it is an intelligent, produc- 
tion. It suffers from lethargic pace, a lack 
of action elsewhere than in highly atmos- 
pheric battle-scenes. Barbara Stanwyck is 
satisfactory as Megan Davis but the most 
noteworthy female member of the cast is 
Toshia Mori, a sloe-eyed Japanese girl 
whom Director Frank Capra discovered in 
a Los Angeles curio shop, hired for the 
part of the ex-mistress. 


Island of Lost Souls (Paramount) 
offers to connoisseurs of acting an oppor- 
tunity to observe Charles Laughton in the 
role of a depraved physician who sets up 
a physiological research station on a re- 
mote Pacific isle and comes to a bad end 
at the claws of a crew of extras made up 
to resemble sub-humans. If the principal 
role in this garish adaptation of H. G. 
Wells’s /sland of Doctor Moreau had been 
entrusted to some one else, it might very 
well have emerged as a routine nightmare, 
notable mainly for the presence of Para- 
mount’s highly publicized but not particu- 
larly bestial “panther woman” (Kath- 
leen Burke). Miss Burke, a Chicago den- 
tist’s assistant whose pointed face, slop- 


ing eyes, fuzzy hair and graceful physique | 


won her the part against 60,000 other girls 
who entered Paramount’s contest for jt 
last summer, pads about the island with 
the dubious manner natural for an iney. 
perienced actress impersonating a heroine 
who has no soul. Laughton, as he managed 
to do in Devil and the Deep and The Sign 
of the Cross, gives the r6éle of the villain a 
peculiarly horrifying quality by humaniz- 
ing it far beyond the demands of the 
script. 

Dr. Moreau is engaged in trying, with 


partial success, to create humans. His | 


more satisfactory experiments he uses as 
house servants; the others he allows to 
roam the forests of his island, so long as 
they refrain from eating one another or 
gnawing the bark off trees. When a young 
castaway (Richard Arlen) turns up at the 
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KATHLEEN BURKE 
More honor-worthy than 60,000 girls. 


island, Dr. Moreau regards him as a suit- 
able mate for his artfully constructed 
“panther woman.” The romance _pro- 
gresses nicely until the castaway notices 
that the panther woman’s finger nails are 
claws. Finally the castaway’s fiancée 
comes to rescue him, accompanied by a 
drunken sea captain. 

Island of Lost Souls is worth seeing 
particularly for the moments in which Dr 
Moreau twitches quietly with pleasure as 
he allows himself to think what he will 
cause to happen to the castaway’s fiancée 
when she goes to bed. In Hollywood's cur- 
rent cycle of horror pictures, this one de- 
cerves to be rated as much more atrocious 
than The Mummy (Time, Jan. 16), a 
shade less discomforting than last year’s 
Freaks. 


No Other Woman (RKO). The 
trouble with most stories which try to 
dramatize the machine age is that they 
seem to have been turned out by machin- 
ery. This one, even to the detail of its 
title, is no exception, although there are 
moments—like the lively ceremony of a 
Polack wedding in a Pennsylvania steel 
town—in which it comes to life. It 1s 
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the story of a few crucial years in the 
life of a steel puddler, Jim Stanley 
(Charles Bickford), and his loving wife, 
Anna. Jim starts out as a laborer, be- 
comes, for the purposes of the narrative, 
a steel tycoon almost overnight. In an 
addled way, he gets involved with a lech- 
erous blonde girl (Gwili André) in New 
York and even tries to divorce his wife to 
marry her. Suddenly, in court, he ex- 
periences a change of heart, admits he has 
bribed witnesses to testify against his wife, 
goes to jail for perjury. By the time he 
gets out, Jim is no longer a tycoon but he 
still has Anna. 

No Other Woman certainly cannot be 
considered one of the year’s most propi- 
tious pictures but it is a creditable effort 
on the part of the company which, in the 
throes of panting reorganization over a 
year ago, has since made steps toward re- 
covery. A month ago it appeared that 
RKO was headed for further reorganiza- 
tion when Production Chief David Oliver 
Selznick tendered his resignation (Time, 
Dec. 25). By last week, Mr. Selznick and 
RKO’s President Benjamin Bertram Ka- 
hane were ironing out their difficulties with 
an agreement which is understood to pro- 
vide Selznick with a salary of $4,000 a 
week, and stipulates that he be in com- 
plete charge of some 20 RKO productions 
for 1933, with 20 or so more to be manu- 
factured in accordance with the Selznick 
“unit plan.” 








Twenty Thousand Years in Sing 
Sing (First National) is a dramatization 
of a book with the same title in which 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing re- 
lated memoirs and stated theories of prison 
management. It is hard to believe that 
Warden Lawes would have committed the 
indiscretion with which the warden in this 


pictute creates its central situation: allow- | 
ing a prisoner a holiday from Sing Sing | 
with nothing but the prisoner’s promise to | 


guarantee his return. The prisoner (Spen- 
cer Tracy) visits his girl (Bette Davis). 
During his call, she shoots and kills an 
admirer who has been trying to seduce 
her. The prisoner is plausibly though un- 
justly convicted of the murder, sentenced 
to death. 

What. makes Twenty Thousand Years in 
Sing Sing interesting if not sensational are 
scenes within the gates of Sing Sing. 
These will serve to convince cinema 
audiences that New York jails are far 
more comfortable places than the Georgia 
chain gangs which were made horrible in 
Laughter in Hell and I Am a Fugitive 
From a Chain Gang. In Twenty Thou- 
sand Years in Sing Sing the inmates are 
allowed to play handball and ask their 
keepers for cigars. The warden is a hu- 
mane and clever autocrat who never ap- 
proaches severity more closely than when 
he orders an overconfident criminal to 


pick up a match which he has thrown on 
the floor. 








Sounds 


In Hollywood, Calif., cinema sound en- 
gineers listed ten words barred from 
cinemas: “cohesion, distilling, aluminum, 
catastrophe, seething, felicitations, neme- 
sis, procrastination, hippopotamus and 
tural.” Reason: most film actors hiss or 
swallow them. 








180 YEARS GF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF THE 
MUTUAL PLAN OF INSURANCE 


ng Sor rin SE 


In good times 
and bad... 





WNERS of property insured 
against fire in mutual com- 
panies have received generous 
dividends during the depression 
period of the past three years, just 
as in more prosperous times. 

For example, the policyholders 
of the 75 companies comprising 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies received 
$45,534,984 in dividends during 
1929, ’30 and ’31. 

To the individual property 
owner this has meant a substan- 
tial saving in overhead cost— 
welcome at any time —doubly so 
in times like these. 

The ability to pay just claims 

eatin promptly—to 
fe: build reserves, 
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Property Owners 
have Saved through 


Mutual Fire Insurance 


and to save and return a consider- 
able part of the premium year after 
year in good times and bad, has 
earned for mutual fire companies 
a reputation for unusual stability. 

American property to the extent 
of over 37 billions of dollars, is safely 
and soundly protected against 
loss by fire under mutual policies. 

To any property owner— any- 
where—large or small, the mutual 
plan of fire insurance offers a form 
of protection that has been tested 
over a period of 180 years—intelli- 
gent service—a saving in net cost. 

A list of Federation companies 
will be sent on request, together 
with an interesting explanation of 
the benefits and operation of mu- 
tual insurance. Write for it today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies J 

Room 2101—230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of Federation 
companies and your booklet explaining the mutual plan of insurance. 








» Address 
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An American 
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Is your Beard — 
Stubborn? < 


There will be no fight left 
when that Segal Processed | 
Blade tackles it. The two Ve) , 
Super-Keen edges will take it off j easy as water re- 
moves soap. Without razor smatr—Ao irritation. Use a 
Segal Processed Blade in the convenient Segal One Piece 
razor and celebrate Shaving Trouble ‘Emancipation Day. 


Special Offer —If your dealer cannot supply you, 

we will send you a SEGAL, ONE PIECE RAZOR 

with 10 SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES for $1.00 

postpaid —on a money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 

Segal Super-Keen Blades’ dA . 5 for 38c, 10 for 75¢ 

Segal Safety Razor Corp: /, 270D B’ dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


SEGAL ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 
“The WORLD'S FINEST”— 


MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 








ACUMEN 


The Sharpness of the Mind 


A keen mind may be likened to a sharp knife, 
which penetrates easily and quickiy. For clean- 
cut action, both the knife and the mind must be 
sharp. So it is natural that, when a word was 
needed to denote the faculty of keen, penetrating 
thought, the Latin word for “sharpness” should 
be borrowed. Acuere, in Latin, means “‘to sharpen” 
and acumen means “sharpness.” English borrowed 
acumen and used it figuratively for sharpness of 
the mind. There are thousands of such stories 
about the origins of English words in 


The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Q Mevriiam-Wbvebsli 


In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore. 
Remember: A Merriam- 
Webster appears on the 
cover of every dictionary 
for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 


Send for Free Book- 

















illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. 


\ MAIL THE COUPON 
rs. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. q 


Please send me your free booklet “Interesting Origins l 


and full information about Webster’s 


(Time 1-23-33) 
| Name —— — | 


of English Words”’ 
| New International Dictionary. 





Street and Number. = 


| City ete 
Copyright 1933 by G. & C. Merriam Company 
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Augusta National 


Robert Tyre Jones II, for whom 
Georgia has killed a great many fatted 
calves, last week opened a new golf course 
of his own planning, the Augusta National. 
The course—6,700 yd. from the back tees 
—was designed by Golf Architect Allister 
MacKenzie, with Jones’s help. Intended 
to be the “ideal course” for both experts 
and dubs, it contained only 22 traps. Its 
appearance—rolling ground in a pleasant 
valley edged by pine trees—suggested that 
another Bobby Jones, Stage Designer 
Robert Edmond Jones, had done the 
settings. Jones escorted foursomes of 
new members and celebrities invited for 
the opening over his course last week, scor- 





ing unobtrusive 69’s while his friends 
hacked out what they could. 
The Augusta National is a a a: 


planned along the lines of the National 
Golf Links of America, in Long Island’s 
Shinnecock Hills; a links to rank among 
the world’s finest for the use of the coun- 
try’s foremost. Back of the idea was 
Fielding Wallace, Augusta textile manufac- 
turer who makes “press cloth” out of hu- 
man hair imported from China. He and 
his friends formed the holding company to 
buy a tract of 364 acres, of which the club 
now uses 192. Memberships—of which 
Bobby Jones, the club’s president, thinks 
500 will be plenty—will cost $350, with 
$60 dues. The club-house is an old-fash- 
ioned, wide-planked Southern mansion, 
charmingly furnished; the club’s profes- 
sional, selected by Jones, is tall Ed Dudley, 
of Savannah. 


— ; — 


Tennis Rankings 


First tens, listed by the ranking com- 
mittee of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion: 


Men Women 

1. Vines 1. Jacobs 
2. Allison 2. Harper 
3. Sutter 3. Babcock 
4. Wood 4. Painter 
5. Shields 5. Cruickshank 
6. Stoefen 6. Hilleary 
7. Mangin 7. Marble 
8. — 8. Van Ryn 
g. Van Ryn g. Rice 

| 10. Jones To. Sachs 


Unranked, for “lack of sufficient data”: 


Moody. 


a 


Regatta Cancelled 
more, earn less than 
Day after the Cornell 


Crew races cost 
most college sports. 


Athletic Association had decided not to 
support a crew next spring, stewards of 
the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 


voted to cancel the Poughkeepsie Regatta 
which has been rowed on the Hudson 
1895. Last 
Colum- 

Syra- 


year, the regatta cost California, 

bia, Cornell, M. I. T., Navy, Penn, 
cuse and Washington an average of $5,000 
each. The stewards resolved “that the 
annual regatta at the usual distances [four 
resumed in 1934.” 





Who Won 


q@ Benjamin Morris Jeblatosky (Ben 
Jeby), Hebrew pugilist of Manhattan: the 
middleweight championship of the world 
as defined by the New York State Athletj 
Commission; by beating Frank Battaglia. 
Italo-Canadian, by a technical knockout. 
in twelve rounds; in Manhattan. To have 
his title universally recognized, Champion 
Jeby needs a victory over Marcel Thil. 
French middleweight listed as champion 
by the National Boxing Association. 





AERONAUTICS 


New Passenger Ships 

So adolescent is the science of air trans- 
portation, ships are called obsolete by 
engineers before the public is fully aware 
of them. The year 1933 will witness at 
least the partial retirement of practically 
all types of passenger planes now flying 
the nation’s transcontinental airways— 
the ponderous 14-passenger Boeings, the 
antiquated tri-motored Fords and Fokkers, 
the cheap, slow Stinsons. In their places 
will come new, sleek craft into which de- 
signers have built speed, speed—more 
speed than the U. S. air traveler has yet 
known. None will carry more than ten 
passengers—ample capacity for present 
traffic. Last week facts about the new 
ships became known: 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
which plies the midline of the U. S. be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles, has 
ordered 15 shiny, duralumin Northrop 
Deltas to cut its transcontinental time 
24 hr. to 16 hr. First ship of the fleet is 
scheduled for service April 1. As most 
people recall, this is the “Lindbergh Line” 
which, four years ago, proudly inaugurated 
an air-&-rail service taking 48 hr. Then 
came an all-air service; but passengers 
had to lie overnight at Kansas City. That 
took 36 hr. Two months ago, a new 
through schedule with night flying lopped 
off that 12 hr. delay. Now still another 8 
hr. will be slashed by the Northrops which 








are to cruise at 187 m.p.h. with eight 
passengers, mail & express. Low-wing 
monoplanes, similar to special jobs lately 
built for Lincoln Ellsworth’s Antarctic 


expedition and for Texaco’s Frank Hawks, 
the Northrops have an important new fea- 
ture: a “zap” flap hinged beneath the wing. 
By deflecting the flap the pilot can slow 
the plane to a landing speed of 50 m.p.h. 


—a remarkably slow rate for a_ plane 
which cruises so fast. 
United Air Lines, which flies from 


New York via Chicago and the Overland 
Trail to San Francisco, is about to place 
in service the first of 60 new twin-engined 
Boeings, adapted from the bomber lately 
built by Boeing for the Army. The new 
Boeing should fly 155 m.p.h. with ten pas- 
sengers, cross the U. S. in 23 hr. Sixteen 
are scheduled to begin service March 15, 
the remainder by July. 


American Airways has made no an- 
nouncements, but everyone knows that a 
new Pilgrim is being built for service this 
year. Specifications for the new Pilgrim 
call for 180 m.p.h. with capacity of ten 
passengers. 
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New Bus 

From the Pitcairn factory at Willow 
Grove, Pa. to Washington last week a big 
orange-&-blue autogiro flailed t hrough the 
sky. After being christened Florida Year 
Round Clubs by wispy Professor Auguste 
Piccard (see p. 23), it was to be flown to 
Miami, the latest notion of Tycoon Henry 
Latham Doherty who lately bought Miami 
hotels, beach clubs. He had the ’giro built 
for $15,000 to shuttle club members and 
his hotel guests between his Miami Bilt- 
more, Roney Plaza, Key Largo Anglers’ 
Club, saving them time and taxi fares. 

The new ship is the first of the new 
transport cabin type to be produced com- 
mercially. Biggest commercial model ever 
constructed, it carries four passengers & 
pilot, has a rotor 50 ft. in diameter. The 
model boasts two important new features. 
One is the controllable-pitch propeller, 
enabling the pilot to “shift gears” in flight. 
The other is the tilting pylon, made neces- 
sary by the fact that the cabin load is not 
always the same. 


For his development of the autogiro, 
plump Inventor Juan de la Cierva last 
week received the 1932 gold medal of 
Fédération Aéronautique Internationale. 
Previous winners of the medal: 


1925 De Pinedo 

1926 Cobham 

1927 Lindbergh 

1928 Hinkler (see below) 
1929 Coste 

1930 Balbo 

1931. Eckener 


Re-elected president of F. A. I. was 
debonair Prince George Valentine Bibesco 
of Rumania. 


Two Anzacs 

Out of the sunset over the Tasman Sea 
a tri-motored airplane droned toward 
Mount Egmont, New Zealand, one evening 
last week. A covey of small planes of the 
New Zealand Aero Clubs flew up to meet 
the big ship, convoyed it into New Plym- 
outh to be cheered by an excited crowd. 
The ship was the hardy old Southern 
Cross which flew the Pacific five years ago, 
the Atlantic three years ago. The pilot 
was Australia’s hero, Sir Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith. He had flown from Sydney, 
Australia, 1,200 mi. across the sea, in 14 
hr. to promote an Australian-New Zealand 
air service. 

One woman in New Zealand was in no 
mood to cheer. She was the wife of an- 
other crack Australian airman, Harold J. 
L. (“Bert”) Hinkler who had taken off 


from England four days earlier in hope of | 


regaining his oldtime speed record to Aus- 
tralia.* His-plane was the little Puss Moth 
in which he crossed the South Atlantic 
solo in 1931. Characteristically he had 
chosen a little known airdrome named 
Feltham for his take-off because he ab- 
horred ballyhoo. Only the airdrome staff 
saw him start on a schedule that called 
for five long hops ending at Port Darwin 
on the seventh day. Pilot Hinkler’s first 
stop was to be Brindisi, Italy. On his 
course towered the Alps. Four, five, six 
days—a week passed. No Swiss sighted 
Pilot Hinkler. 


a 


* 
Present record: 8 days 2t hrs. made last 


year by Charles William Anderson Scott. 
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DON’T SUFFER 
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®@ this drugless, non-fattening new method 
sends you quickly off to Dreamland 


Go to sleep in 10 minutes ... As 
simple as that, you can now banish the 
torments of insomnia — restless, fitful 
rolling and tossing at night. 


Go to sleep with your peace of mind 
assured. For here is a wonderful new 
method of winning solid rest that is not 
a drug, not habit-forming or won’t add 
fat to the body. 


Relief and sleep come to 
9 out of 10 


Thousands of people have tried this easy 
treatment and, in 9 cases out of 10, relief 
and sleep were assured. Here’s how: 

Just before retiring, rub a palmful of 
Absorbine Jr. briskly on the back of the 
neck. Stretch out in bed. Close the eyes 
and breathe with slow, even rhythm, like 
a person in slumber, inhaling deeply of 
Absorbine Jr.’s fragrance. 


Drowsiness comes quickly 
Absorbine Jr. works fast. A quieting sen- 







sation goes through the body, nerves 
relax, the mind clears, and drowsiness 
quickly covers you over with deep, sound 
sleep for the nignt. 

We don’t ask you to spend money to 
satisfy yourself that Absorbine Jr. is the 
safest, most satisfying way to end the 
tortures of sleeplessness. Send in the cou- 
pon below, and we’ll give you enough for a 
good night’s sleep. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
406 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample of 
Absorbine Jr. 










Name 










Address 






City a 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 





Used by millions for 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 

















Guaranty Trust Company 


TIME 





of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS - LIVERPOOL 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 


Public Securities . . raat ar 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 5 ng ane 
Other Securities .. te) oe 


Loans and Bills Purchased | oe ae 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches a 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . 
Bank Buildings ...... ‘ : “th 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


. 


LIABILITIES 
Copied... «see od - | ORD 
| 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . 11,233,494.33 





Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 





$ 197,891,874.27 
527,071,010.31 
79,865,101 .22 
7,800,000.00 
24,953,391.87 
456,157 ,496.34 
2,391,701.10 
7,972,124.51 
85,968,777 .36 
14,322,480.02 
6,393,017.22 


$1,410,786,974.22 





$ 271,233,494.33 


Payable, Reserve for snes. ae 6,512,828.82 
Acceptances .... z ee 85,968,777.36 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills ..... ‘ 139,165.00 
Agreements to nate ‘Securities Sold 8,154,491.17 
Deposits .. — . - $1,018,967,670.00 
Outstanding Checks x 19,810,547.54  1,038,778,217.54 

$1,410,786,974.22 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _.. Vice-Chairman, British- W. A. HARRIMAN. 


American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 

J. HOWARD ARDREY. Vice-President 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY ..... Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER . . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 

. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN A. HARTFOR 


THOMAS W. LAMO 
CLARENCE H. MAC 


Mello 
JOHN W. DAVIS . . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD Presideni, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Field, Glore & Co. 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOOSLER ........ President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
EUGENE G. GRACE. : . President, 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


JOSEPH R. SWAN 


GEORGE WHITNEY 


WILLIAM C. POTTER. 
LANSING P. REED . 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN. 


VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
EUGENE W.STETSON ... 


STEVENSON E. WARD 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 





WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
D. . President, The Great 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY. .... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


President, The Mutuai 
. President, 


NT of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
KAY . President, 


Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON 


President, 
n National Bank, Pittsburgh 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 


of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
oat ae ol oe President 


. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
of Roosevelt & Son 


Chairman of the Board 
New York 
é ote eee Retired 
. Vice-President 


President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 
Banker 


Banker 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of |. T. Williams & Sons 
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Comings, Goings : 

Constantly shifting like the tumbiin 
specks of color in a kaleidoscope, are the” 
bright covers of magazines dotting a news. 
stand. Nearly every month some magi. | 
zine disappears—perhaps several. By | 
their passing discourages new ventures x 
more than human death affects the birth 
rate. 

The past year saw the end of worthy oli 
W orld’s Work, the birth of an equally ser. 
ous effort called Economic Forum. Ou 
look lapsed into coma from which jt 
emerged New Outlook. Police Gazett 
ended a long senility spent in contempl- 
tion of a bawdy prime. In its place 
sprouted a crop of nasty weeds like Cal. | 
gary Eye-Opener, published by the ex-wife 
of Capt. Billy Fawcett. Out went innun. 
erable local sheets like Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Home Journal. In came in- 
numerable others like William H. Hanna's 
respectable Minneapolis Opinion, scandal- 
mongering Detroit Merry Go Round and 
Hollywood Peep Hole. A_ handful of 
woodpulps were junked, twelve published 
by Fiction House were suspended at one 
swoop. Babies: Just Babies was born. So 
were Beer, Metropolitan Mothers’ Guide, 
Family Circle, Pastime, American Specta- | 
tor, Brass Tacks, Common Sense... 
many, many & many another. 

Last week was no exception for comings 
& goings. Tatler, “society” gossipsheet, 
followed its old contemporary Town 
Topics into oblivion. An obscure maga- 
zine named Short Shorts quit. The Catho- 
lic Boy, first publication of its kind in the 
U. S., was started in St. Paul. Something 
called The Moment popped up in Brook- 








lyn. And a loudly ballyhooed Modern 
Youth appeared. 
Modern Youth promises to “record 


somewhat accurate photographic impres- 
sions of life from those whose films are 
particularly fresh ... offer many a 
glimpse of life as it shall be.” Contents 
are limited to the works of authors under 
30. 

As “The Voice of the Younger Genera- 
tion,’ Modern Youth is less articulate 
than its editor, pretty Viola Ilma, 22, less 
remarkable than the story she tells of her- 
self: She is the granddaughter of a Swiss 
Quaker missionary and an Abyssinian prin- 
cess. Her father calls himself Prince Ali 
Youssuf Ilma, played character parts on 
the Manhattan stage. Six years ago Miss 
Ilma won a $10.000 prize from Liberty 
for an article. “The Aim of the Modern . 
High School Girl.” Liberty last week said 
it had no record of that award. But Ed: 
trix Ilma’s story continues: She went 
around the world, tried to visit her rela- 
tives in Abyssinia and to persuade Ras 
Tafari to appoint her his U. S. agent. Dis- 
order in Palestine prevented. Home again 
Miss Ilma edited a pulp magazine, wrote 
fashion news in Cleveland, department 
store advertising in Manhattan; acted in 
Floyd Dell’s Cloudy with Showers, learned 
acrobatic dancing, raised $10,000 for her 
magazine from Mrs. Thomas Lamont. 
Julian Huxley, any of her friends who 
would contribute, went to Chicago and got 
further backing from a printer. She 
smokes only pipes. has about three dozen 
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of them, got 14 tins of tobacco for Christ- 
mas. . f 

A publisher who deliberately tinkers the 
birth & death rates of magazines as part ot 
his publishing formula is George T. Dela- 
corte Jr. He likes to say that he counts 
that year ill spent when he does not drop 
at least $50,000 experimenting with new 
magazines. His publishing history is 
dotted with Vol. 1 No. 1’s that never lived 
to be No. 2’s.. Last year alone he 
launched, promptly scuttled, Children’s 
Magazine, National Spotlight. But that 
formula of trying anything at least once 
gave him Ballyhoo and, lately, the 
strangely successful Radio Stars. 

Last week Publisher Delacorte whipped 
out a new weekly called Manhattan, an 
about-town review and amusement guide 
(price 10¢) aimed at the mass of subway 
riders who read Broadway colyumists but 
not the smart New Yorker. Some of its 
features, dealing with expensive speak- 
easies and night clubs, indicate an intent 
to show Manhattan's probable clientele 
how the upper crust amuses itself. 

Edited by Ballyhoo’s Norman Hume 
Anthony, Manhattan is a 16-page sheet 
with a bright wrapper instead of a cover. 
Striking feature of the first issue was a 
caricature of hog-jowled Mayor John 
Patrick O’Brien, modeled in clay by Alan 
Foster (see p. 16). Pages are devoted to 
digests of what Manhattan newspaper 
colyumists, theatre and film reviewers have 
written during the week. There is a de- 
tailed chart of theatres, restaurants, speak- 


easies, etc. indicating average prices of 


seats, food, drinks. Also there is a series 
of faithful sketches of speakeasy inte- 
riors. First two subjects: Editor Anthony’s 


favorites—Barney’s and Frank & Jack’s. | 





Buried News 


The Press last week could not decide | 
whether it had at hand a story of the dec- | 


ade or no story at all. What it seemed to 
think it had was the discovery of a 3,000- 
year-old civilization in Kentucky. The 
Chicago Daily News had sent Reporter 
Robert J. Casey to view some diggings at 
Wickliffe, Ky. 
reports of “The American equivalent of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb”; “evidence that a 
people had mastered the elements of com- 
munity life and government while Babylon 
tuled the known world”; “. . . its mys- 
tery is one with Angkor and Karkemish. 

.’ By every definition of news such 
areport, if true, should have been splashed 
across every front page in the land. The 
Daily News did front page it, but under 
modest two-column headlines. The rest 
of the Press, including the New York 
Times, seemed undecided, gingerly tucked 
it in inside pages but quoted many of Re- 
porter Casey’s extravagances. 

The story toid how a Paducah, Ky. 
lumberman named Fain W. King found 
the burial mounds such as are common in 
Kentucky and Ohio. In one of them he 
discovered ‘1,000 skeletons,” flint arrow- 
heads, bits of metal that may have indi- 
cated a traveling and trading people. But 
the basis for the ‘“‘3,000-year-old” guess, 
the delineation of civilization and culture, 
were obscure. No archaeologist of stand- 
ing could last week be located to say 
whether the Wickliffe diggings were a 
“buried city” or another Indian burial 
ground. 


Thence he wired excited | 
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.--- but the temperature had 
little to do with it! 


Sove FOLKS shiver in their homes 
when the room is 70—and wish it 
were warmer. 

Others feel hot when the temperature is 
really lower—and want the windows 
open. 

But temperature is only part of feeling 
comfortable. Too-dry air or too-damp air 
is generally the root of the trouble. The 
Taylor Humidiguide will tell you when 
the air is right. Cooler air, if it has 
the proper amount of moisture, is more 


comfortable and healthful; may mean 




















ee 


fewer colds and sore throats, may even 
mean saving fuel by helping you run the 
home at lower temperatures. 

The Taylor instruments that tell you 
what the weather is in your house, out- 
side your door, and even (in the case of 
the Stormoguide) what the weather is 
going to be, have behind them an invalu- 
able experience. Taylor Temperature 
and Humidity Instruments are accepted 
as standard the world over. Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. 


TAYLOR HUMIDIGUIDE. Hampton 
Model No. 5538, in satin black with 
chrome trim and Permacolor tube ther- 


mometer. Price $5.00 


TAYLOR WALL THERMOMETER. 
No. 5110. Mahogany with black oxidized, 
bevel-edged brass scale. Red Permacolor 


tube. 8-inch, registering from 20° to 100 


Fahrenheit. Price $2.75 


TAYLOR WINDOW THERMOMETER 
No. 5306. Ten-inch white vitreous enamel 
scale with black figures—adjustable side 
brackets, red Permacolor easy-to-read 
tube. Range 20° to 70° below to 120° 
Fahrenheit. Price $3.50 





Prices slightly higher west of the Mississippi and in Canada 
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Reynoids v. Reynolds 


In what last week promised to become 
the most involved inheritance litigation 
of 1933, the principal adult personages 
were: 

Zachary Smith Reynolds, fourth child 
of the late Richard Joshua Reynolds, 
founder of a tobacco company at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Two years after his birth 
in 1911, his father’s tobacco company gave 
birth to the first package of Camels. While 
Zachary Smith Reynolds was growing up, 
a weak-chinned, moody child at his fam- 
ily’s elaborate 600-acre country seat, 
“Reynolda,” the U. S. entered the War. 
Out of the War came mass-smoking of 
cigarets, with Camels a U. S. favorite. 
In 1918, the year “R. J.” died, Reynolds 
were producing more than 20,000,000,000. 
This accounted for the trust fund of $60,- 
000,000 for the four Reynolds children. 

In 1929, when he was barely 18, Smith 
Reynolds married Anne Cannon, daughter 
of a Concord, N. C. textile tycoon. In Au- 
gust 1930, they had a daughter. A year 
later young Smith Reynolds, who had 
studied aviation instead of going to college, 
flew his wife to Reno for her divorce. 

‘Anne got a settlement from Smith Rey- 
nolds of $500.000 for herself and the same 
amount for little Anne. On the same day, 
Smith Reynolds took out a license for his 


DIVORCES BRIDE 
ON WEDDING 
NIGHT 


Pails Laud Groom Who Rebels 
At Life of Extravagance 


Stung to 
Scotch fury by 
first wedded 
words of bride, 
**Sweetie pie, 
call up Joe at 
Circle 0-123 
and ask him to 
send up a case 
of g-n,’’ Nelson 

. M. Kroitz, last 
HAPPY DREAM ENDS night instantly 
orderedlawyer- 
best man to file divorce papers. Kroitz, 
wealthy young clubman, said today in 
exclusive interview, ‘‘If Sadie doesn’t 
know there’s a depression and that now- 
adays people don’t buy ‘premixed pro- 
visions’ then our love pact is better 
broken. I plan to provide for her by an 
outright settlement of a dozen bottles of 
Red Lion Flavor.’’ 

Kroitz’ outburst, it was later learned, 
was caused by the fact that Red Lion 
Flavor cuts the cost of hospitality squareiy 
in half. It is reported by W. A. Taylor & 
Co., 12 Vestry St., N. Y., distributors of 
Red Lion Flavor, that one bottle flavors 
a gallon and that they can be bought at 
good grocery and drug stores. 


RED LION 


IMITATION 


GIN Cooking FLAVOR 





second marriage—to Elsbeth (“Libby’’) 
Holman. A week later they were secretly 
married in Monroe, Mich. Immediately 
afterward, Smith Reynolds set off to fly 
around the world in his own plane. When 
he got back, in May 1932, he and Libby 
Holman Reynolds announced their mar- 
riage in Manhattan. On July 6, at “Rey- 
nolda,” Smith Reynolds and his wife gave 
a party, during which Smith Reynolds 
was found in an upstairs sleeping porch 
shot to death by person or persons 
unknown. 

Anne Cannon Reynolds Smith came 
from a family which, in the industrial 
feudalism of the new South, occupied at 
Kannapolis, N. C. a position analogous to 
that of the Reynolds family at Winston- 
Salem. The Cannon textile mills were 
founded by James Cannon who started out 
as a clerk in a Concord, N. C. general store 
just after the Civil War. Old James Can- 
non had five sons, four of them given to 
jollity and excesses, one given to sober 
industry. He willed his textile mills to his 
sober youngest son. Charles A. Cannon 
proved the wisdom of this move by run- 
ning them so ably that in 1918 the U. S. 
soldiers who. were smoking Camel cigarets 
were drying themselves with Cannon 
towels embroidered with such fiery legends 
as “To Hell with the Kaiser” and “In God 
We Trust.” By 1930, Charles A. Cannon 
had introduced the vogue for colored 
towels; the Cannon mills made 65% of 
the towels in the U. S. It might therefore 
have seemed that a wedding between Anne 
Cannon, daughter of the oldest of old 
James Cannon’s lively sons, and young 
Zachary Smith Reynolds, would be an 
ideal alliance, satisfying the prudence and 
propriety of smoke-stack royalty as grace- 
fully as it embellished the legend of South- 
ern romance. Such was not the case. The 
wedding of Anne Cannon and Smith Rey- 
nolds was celebrated at midnight in York, 
S.C. There were no witnesses except the 
bride’s father and a policeman. 

After her separation from Smith Rey- 
nolds, Anne Cannon Reynolds went home 
to Concord, where she was involved in 
further publicity over the death of a local 
bank-cashier who fell off a balcony during 
a drinking party. Mrs. Reynolds had been 
the last person to see him alive. Last 
spring she married a Charlotte realtor 
named Brandon Smith. 

Libby Holman Reynolds came to Man- 
hattan in 1924, the talented, pretty and 
vivacious daughter of an able Cincinnati 
lawyer whose professional abilities she was 
presently both to tax and to advertise. 
She rapidly acquired fame and a fortune 
estimated at $150,000 by singing “torch 
songs.” After the death of Smith Reynolds, 
Libby Holman Reynolds and_ Albert 
(“Ab”) Walker, Reynolds’ friend and sec- 
retary, were indicted for murder; it was 
established that Libby Holman Reynolds 
was pregnant. Last November the State 
of North Carolina lacked evidence to 
prosecute its case against Mrs. Reynolds 
and Ab Walker. Libby Holman Reynolds 
went to Philadelphia to have her baby. 

Far more important than the adult per- 
sonages in the case of Reynolds v. Rey- 
nolds by last week were two diminutive 
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protagonists neither of whom was yet abk | 
to make much sense either about the Rey. 
nolds’ estate or any other matter. 


One was small Anne Cannon Reynold; 
1], two-year-old daughter of Smith Rey. 
nolds’ first wife. In a deserted house near | 
Atlanta last week, police used a special 
electric trap to catch an ex-convict and | 
parachute jumper named Odell Boyles who | 
had been threatening to kidnap small Anne 
Reynolds II so persistently that she had 
had a police guard for the last three 
months. The Brandon Smiths had kept 
the house lit up, lights burning on the 
grounds of their estate night after night 
for three months to foil marauders,. _ 


The other was picayune Zachary Smith 
Reynolds Jr. (not yet officially chris. 
tened). On the same day that little Anne's 
would-be kidnapper was arrested, Zachary 
Smith Reynolds Jr., 34 lb., was born at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. He was promptly 
dumped into an incubator to remain for 
some three months. 


With the appearance of picayune Zach- 
ary Smith Reynolds Jr. there arose imme- 
diately the question of who was to inherit 
the estate—now grown to $20,000,000— 
of Zachary Smith Reynolds. Before his 
second marriage he had made a will in 
New York bequeathing it to his brother 
and two sisters. The will omitted mention 





DANG 
Bull-f 


of Libby Holman and her son. It provided quires 
$50,000 each for Anne Cannon Reynolds ‘ 
and Anne Cannon Reynolds II. dextert 

In Wilmington last week, Lawyer Alfred | ence is 


Holman, father of Libby Holman Rey- 
nolds, issued a statement which said: 
“Mrs. Reynolds has offered to relinquish 
her child’s right to the inheritance as far 
as she is legally able and her own share as 
a widow save a comparatively modest sum 
in each case ... hoping the remainder 
may be devoted to public uses through an 
endowment established in her late hus- 
band’s and his father’s memory. . . .” 


It will be no easy matter for Mrs. Libby 
Holman Reynolds to relinquish any part 
of her child’s right to the inheritance. | 
Before she can relinquish her own rights, 
it might well be necessary to determine 
what her rights are. The statement of 
Lawyer Holman therefore left the question 
almost exactly where it had been when 
Zachary Smith Revnolds Jr. propounded 
it with his first squawk. A few of the other 
questions which remained for the courts to 
settle: 

Where did Zachary Smith 
have his legal residence? 

Was his will, made in New York, valid? 
If so, how far would it operate against the 
claims of his widow and his posthumous 
son? 

Would contests over the inheritance 
take place in New York, where the wil 
was made, or in North Carolina, where the 
trust was made? 

What rights has the former Mrs. Anne 
Cannon Reynolds in the estate? Was her 
waiver of her rights at the time of her 
divorce legal? Could she waive the rights 
of her infant daughter? 

What would be the effect upon the whole 
matter in the event of the death of pica- 
yune Reynolds, a possibility which his 
doctors last week found increasingly re- 
mote? 
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DANGEROUS — 
Bull-fighting re- 


quires alertness and 
dexterity. Indiffer- 


ence is often fatal. 





“We've 


this business on its toes! 


got to get 


e To ignore modern methods any longer is DANGEROUS BUSINESS” 


te hus- . ? ‘ 

r HAT was good enough four yearsago fleet. Start up your engines and stop wait- 
;, Libby isn’t good enough today. Thereisanew __ ing for the breeze. 
ny pari scale of living and a new tempo in business. . ‘ " 
ritance. ; Get your business on its toes. Find out 
rights, Addressograph-Multigraph Products per- the 1001 services that Addressograph- 
ermine : F : : 
nent a form 1001 services economically and well. Multigraph Products do for progressive, 
juestion They speed up and smooth out the daily rou- —_ aggressive firms. 
wee PP tine of service, production and office détail 

. > of service, production and office détail. , : . 

ounded Model 700 Addressograph P . ¥ You can install Addressograph- Multi- 
1e other Hand operated. Imprints names e . . 
ourts to and other much repeated busi- They give a long arm and a strong punch graph equipment on easy terms—paying 
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ness data on business forms of 
every kind, 1500 hourly. Elim- 
inates mistakes, cuts costs, in- 
creases profits. Electrical mod- 








to sales promotional activity. 


Most concerns today are like ships be- 


out of savings instead of capital. Let us 
demonstrate today, in time to help your 


first quarter profits. No obligation whatever. 


: valid? ds available. Terms. calmed. Ww aiting for 
inst the . ew7 . 99 P 
huMOUS the breeze of better Consult the “Where To Buy It” section 
times that willreach of your telephone directory for name of 
a them all in due your nearest Sales Agent, or write direct. 
ne wil! . e . 
ere the course. Don’t stay A ddressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
in‘ that doldrum Cleveland, Ohio. 
;. Anne 
Vas her 
of her 
» rights Model 5085 Cardegraph Mode! 100 Multigraph 


Ribbon-prints attractive post- Produces high-quality facsimile 










Addressograph-Multigraph Products 


» whole card size messages, forms. Uses typewritten material through Taapr Many TRADE Manx 





yf pica- Multigraph type, flat electro- ribbon, or printed material with 
ic is types, zi etchings or em- ype, cuts, and ink. Greatly re- 
ch Ds Pel plates, A powerful ad duces priting bili Increases MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS © EVERY DAY 
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ANAGEMENT of the financial 
affairs of subsidiary operating 
companies is a vital principle 

of holding company organization. 

The properties of utility operating 
companies become more valuable 
through consolidation in larger units, 


Lighting acts as a medium for pooling 
and exchanging surplus capital of its 
operating companies and keeping it 
usefully employed throughout the sys- 
tem. Pacific Lighting pays interest to 
the operating Companies on temporar- 
ily unemployed working capital which 







14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 


now usually available to investors only throug 





the securities of holding companies. 


In the final analysis, those holding companies 
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tion, the various sections of the system 
can be physically interconnected and 
coordinated for improvement of the 
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An intercompany financing policy 






















dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 


rest, in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
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The bond market has had its say about 
the affairs of the world during the past 
month. Better evidence of improvement 
in Europe than any economic thesis has 
been the action of foreign bonds, all much 
gJandered during the Presidential cam- 
paign. The pace was set by German gov- 
ernment and industrial issues. Last week, 
most of them were up 100% from their 
lows of summer and are at better prices 
than at any time during 1932. Great 
strength was also shown by Belgian, 
French, Norwegian and Swedish issues. 
Most South and Central American issues 
are well up from their 1932 lows, still far 
under the highs. 

Meanwhile the bond market has voiced 
ever lower opinion of the future of 
Japanese credit. But it hinted strongly at 
U. S. recognition of Russia under the 
Roosevelt regime. Last week Russian Im- 
perial 54% bonds, which sold last sum- 
mer at about half a cent on the dollar, rose 
to four cents on the dollar. 

Regarding domestic matters, the bond 
market spoke its disbelief in the likelihood 
of inflation or devaluation of the dollar, 
its confidence in low money rates. High- 
grade issues forged ahead even when the 
inflationists were speaking their loudest in 
Washington (see p. 12). Many good 5% 
issues sold above par and second-grade 
bonds jumped more rapidly than stocks. 
Transactions were on a large scale and 
many recent sessions resulted in over 100 
new highs. Early this week all bonds, in- 
cluding Governments, were faltering a 
little. Altogether bonds on the Stock Ex- 
change gained $1,500,000,000 in value 
since Christmas. 
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United Fruit Obeys 

One day last summer Samuel (‘“Sam’”’) 
Zemurray of New Orleans strode belliger- 
ently into a room at No. 1 Federal Street, 
Boston, where the directors of potent, far- 
flung United Fruit Co. were holding a 
meeting. Down on the long table in front 
of his old enemy, President Victor Ma- 
comber Cutter, he flung a handful of 
proxies. Said he: ‘“You’ve been ing 
up this business long enough. I’m going 
to straighten it out.” The Bostonian di- 
rectorate was profoundly and proper'y 
shocked. Nevertheless, before they ad- 
journed they had created a new office— 
Managing Director in Charge of Opera- 
tons—and elected Samuel Zemurray to fill 
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By last week, when they met again, 
United Fruit’s directors were quite accus- 
tomed to shocks. They were not surprised, 
therefore, when President Cutter tendered 
his resignation. They immediately elected 
him board chairman, an office which had 
hot previously existed. To be president 
they chose the‘r fellow director Francis 
Russell Hart, Beston banker (Old Colony 
Trust Co.), onetime U. S. consul in Colom- 
bia, historian, gourmet. As president Mr. 
Hart would not interfere with Sam Zemur- 
tay’s direction of United Fruit: as board 
chairman Mr. Cutter could not. 

The Zemurray-Cutter feud is 20 years 








old. Victor Cutter was opening new tropi- 
cal divisions for United Fruit. Samuel 
Zemurray, Polish-Jewish immigrant who 
out of his savings as a fruit jobber in New 
Orleans had formed Cuyamel Fruit & 
Steamship Co., was trying to wrest control 
of the Caribbean Sea from United. They 
clashed in Guatemala when each backed a 
different country in the dispute. not yet 
settled, over the Guatemalan-Honduras 
boundary line. They clashed in Honduras 
when United invaded the country Mr. 
Zemurray had made his own through a 
$200,000 revolution. Mr. Cutter, smooth- 
haired Dartmouth graduate, was replacing 
tropical tramps on his plantations with 
ambitious graduates of agricultural and 
engineering schools. Sam Zemurray did 











SAM ZEMURRAY 


He cursed a Bostonian. 


not care where his men came from and he 
preferred them tough 

In 1930 Cuyamel sold out to United 
for 300,000 shares of stock, distributed 
share for share. Slightly more than half 
of these shares Mr. Zemurray owned; the 
rest he controlled (his wife is daughter of 
his original partner, Jacob Weinberger). 
Sam Zemurray became largest stockholder 
in United Fruit and a director. His cash 
resources he put into government securi- 
ties and bided his time. 

When United Fruit bought Cuyamel its 


stock was selling for 105. Last June it 
reached its record low of to}. Mr. Ze- 
murray, with some $12,000,000 profits 


from 20 years’ operations at his finger 
tips, got busy. When he appeared in Bos- 
ton in July he owned almost enough stock 
to dictate United Fruit’s policies. For the 
rest he held proxies. 

Sam Zemurray’s brief direction of 
United Fruit been vigorous, aimed 
to bring United Fruit stock up above the 
26 figure it sold for last week. In 1931 
the company earned only $6,700,000 
compared with its profits of $20,000,- 
000 in 1928. In the first half of 1932 it 
earned only $1,500,000. Mr. Zemurray 


has 
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has not cut salaries; last year before he 
took charge they were cut 10% and an- 
other 15%. But he has cut personnel 25%, 
has sharply curtailed loans to independent 
planters from whom United Fruit buys 
bananas. He has revalued United Fruit 
properties at $50,000,000 less than the 
Bostonian reckoning, thereby enabling the 
company to save millions of dollars in de- 
preciation charges and to show correspond- 
ingly higher earnings. Since tariffs have 
practically eliminated profits from Cuban 
sugar and Depression has shrunk the 
profits of the 98 steamships of the Great 
White Fleet, nearly all the company’s 
revenue has come from bananas, more 
than half of which the company raises it- 
self on its plantations in Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Panama, Jamaica, 
Colombia. Last year’s shipments were 
about 50 million bunches, ten million less 
than in 1931, which were five million 














3OSTONIAN HART 
lime, two parts syrup, three 
parts rum.” 


“One part 


below 1930. Throughout the plantations 
on the Caribbean Mr. Zemurray has re- 
placed many United Fruit men with veter- 
ans of his Cuyamel. 


United Fruit’s new President Hart is 
learned, studious, convivial. After leaving 
M. I. T. he tried farming in Jamaica, later 


managed the Cartagena-Magdalena Rail- 
way in Colombia (which United Fruit has 
just taken over from the government). In 
1908 he became a director of Old Colony 


and United Fruit. He is famed for his 
ability to mix Jamaica’s famed planters’ 
punch (one part lime, two parts syrup, 


three parts rum), is a moving spirit in the 
Club of Odd Volumes, whose headquar- 
ters is a former stable on Beacon Hill. He 
has written three books on the Caribbean, 
owns many an odd volume, belongs to a 
dozen learned societies and most of Bos- 
ton’s swank clubs. He likes to sail and 
fish. He is the only member of the United 
Fruit directorate whose father was a mem- 
ber of the original Boston Fruit Co. 
which was formed in 1899. He was 65 
last week. 

Far different from President Hart and 
the other Caribbean-ruling Bostonians is 
United Fruit’s de facto head, Sam Zemur- 
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ray. He is thin, bony, angular, with black 
domineering eyes and a hawk nose. Trop- 
ical-sun-tanned,- he might be a Spaniard. 
He speaks English with a slight accent 
except when he is cursing, speaks Spanish 
with no accent at all. He is quiet in pub- 
lic, precisely dressed, has never been inter- 
viewed and likes to be left alone. His 
name appears neither in Who’s Who nor 
in the New Orleans Social Register. His 
daughter Doris two years ago married 
Roger Thayer Stone of Boston, last sum- 
mer furnished Mr. Zemurray with a grand- 
son at 56. His son, Samuel Jr., last year 
played tackle on Tulane’s football team, 
was its light-heavyweight boxer. Now he 
is at Harvard. Mr. Zemurray, when in 
Boston, lives at the Ritz. In Tangipahoa 
Parish so mi. north of New Orleans he 
has a vast country place, stocked with wild 
deer, pheasant and quail. Its artificial 
lakes are planted with duck potato to lure 
wildfowl. It also has a golf course on 
which its owner occasionally breaks 100. 
Mr. Zemurray endowed a Department of 
Middle American Research at Tulane for 
$1,000,000, gave it the famed Gates col- 
lection of Mayan relics. 

When his three chief revolutionists ar- 
rived in Biloxi, Miss., on the Zemurray 
yacht one cold December night in 1910 
on their way to Honduras, Samuel Zemur- 
ray went below and cooked a dinner for 
Manuel Bonilla, next President of Hon- 
duras. He left his coat over the shoulders 
of shivering General Bonilla. Said he: 
“Hell Manuel, I’ve shot the roll on you. I 
might as well shoot the coat too.” He is 
now shooting his roll on United Fruit and 


few expect him to lose it. 
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Women 
A Department of Commerce report 
issued last week showed the difference be- 
tween the clothing women bought in 1931 
and in 1929. Important shifts: 
4,539,000 nightgowns against 9,460,000 
in 1929. 


7,033,000 sleeping pajamas against 
5,172,000. 
5,145,000 daytime pajamas against 
771,000. 


33,922,000 one-piece less-than-$1 dresses 
against 22,865,000. 

24,785,000 one-piece $3-$5 
against 14,950,000. 

19,821,000 one-piece $10-$25 dresses 
against 31,212,000. 

2,322,000 one-piece $25-and-up dresses 
against 8,340,000. 

The total value of women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing produced in 1931 was 
$1,223,664,000, down 24% from 1929 in 
dollars, but not much in yardage. It was 
still double the value of men’s and boys’ 
clothing which was down 39% from 1929. 


| 


dresses 


Receiverships 

McCrory. Into bankruptcy last week 
went $34,000,000 McCrory Stores Corp., 
operating through subsidiaries 244 5-&-10¢ 
retail units in Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 
South. Only the parent company was af- 
fected by the action. Blamed: 1) de- 
creased sales, 2) refusal of banks to grant 
usual seasonal credits (see below). 

Day Boats. Up & down the broad Hud- 
son River between Albany and Manhattan 
big white steamers plough by day and 
plough by night. Just a year ago Hudson 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 

Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 

STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


INCE its introduction seven years ago, Allegheny Metal, because 

of its bright, silvery finish and its permanent resistance to practi- 
cally all forms of corrosion, has found widespread use in modern 
building construction. Hundreds of tons of Allegheny Metal Sheets 
decorate and protect the exterior surfaces of several of the world’s 
largest skyscrapers. 


Elevator cabs and enclosures, window frames, metallic doors and 
lobbies are just a few of the hundreds of architectural applications 
in which Allegheny Metal has proven outstandingly successful. 


Our Brochure T-12 “Where Allegheny Serves” will be sent on 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Princinal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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River Night Line, famed as all night ling 
are in many a locker room tale, ploughe; 
right into receivership. Last week Hudsg 
River Day Line (no corporate kip 
ploughed into receivership, too. As x. 
ceiver, courts appointed Alfred Van Say. 
voord Olcott, the Line’s president. Grey. 
grandson of Commodore Abraham Vy, 
Santvoord whose “safety barges” were thy 








talk of the river 125 years ago, Receive; One 
Olcott said the company had been unabk| has bee 
to obtain the usual bank loan to tide ji of char 
over the winter months when its big white 
steamers are laid up. magaz! 
oii Appare 

ae ublicc 
Illinois & Stevens p?P 

st &s tevens ; is near! 

Chicago’s Stevens family hates publicity 
And until last November when Stevens. Even 
controlled Illinois Life Insurance (o . 
tumbled into receivership with $150,000. questic 
000 in policies and $13,000,000 in Stevens. you m: 
ywnec > gages frozen tight in its) po 4 
owned hotel mortgages frozen tight in jt he is n 


portfolio, the Press let the Stevenses 
pretty much alone. Since then their finan. \ mony. 
cial doings have blossomed into a majo § bare p 


Chicago scandal. Last week auditors tol 


: * \ 
the receiver just how much these doing: aa 
had cost Illinois Life—$1 2,456,409, about 
one-third its assets. The 

For several months both State and Fed-| there. 
eral authorities have been digging into the 
long chain of manipulation which led to But | 
the insurance company’s fall. Loans of 
$3,446,000 to the Stevens family & show t 
friends, use of dummies, frenzied finance! often 1 
were rooted out of the books. Neatest objecti 
Stevens trick: T S 

In December 1931 the $33,000,000) *TUC* 
Stevens Hotel (“World’s Greatest”) faced) survey 
the year end with $16,000 in cash—not! and hi 
enough to pay food bills for a month hes 
To window-dress the balance sheet Hotel-| °F tha 
&-Insurance-Man James W. Stevens hai} of new 
the hotel company swap a $600,000 unst-} the m 
cured note for $600,000 of Illinois Life’ trivan 
Liberty bonds. Thus the Hotel Stevens) "!¥a™ 
was able to report the balance sheet item: ? tom of 
“Cash including Liberty bonds—$6 16,000 top of 

Not content with this the Stevens Hotel " 
on the last day of the year traded a thir pose 
mortgage for its note held by Lllinois Life, very d 
thereby slashing its current liabilities by” would 
$600,000. Illinois Life allowed the hotel dja 
78¢ on the dollar for its third mortgag g 
but on the same day put the mortgage} Manag 
on its books at par. Although Stevens} no lon 
Hotel first mortgage bonds were then sell- di on 
ing at 25¢ on the dollar, Illinois Lif . 
credited itself with a $200,000 profit 
That did not end the amazing jugglery.| Capi 
for a few days later the Stevens Hote! wage-<« 
gave notes to Illinois Life not in exchange object 
for the third mortgage but for $700,000 we 
cash. Illinois Life shortly declared divi: | withot 


dends amounting to $1,000,000. 
James William Stevens, a shrewd, small- 


| mass « 
{ 
ish old man who used to prowl around the } 


Loop on Sundays spotting likely real So t 

estate propositions, is head of the family | what 1 
ras airm: > j ance 

and was chairman of both the a “A of wai 

company and the Stevens and La salle c 

of his 


Hotels. Son Raymond William was presi- 
dent of Illinois Life. Genial, square-faced} left? 


Son Ernest James is the active hotel man therel 

who now often says: “I feel as if I were 4 

hundred.” , recove 
Illinois Life was the biggest life insur’ | 

ance failure last year. Eight of the nine To | 


‘rs were eithe inois companies oF | 
other were either Tiling is cc I oa Ne flow o 
their subsidiaries. Tenth was a small Ne 
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night ling! 
e, ploughe! h t D 
se! What Does a Consumer Consume: 
orate kin e 
00. AS tf * d h d h 
er 
‘as! And How? And When? And Why? 
nt. Grey. 
aham Vy 
, ae One of the most amusing of statistics that resiliency of the American wage-earner is the 
een unable has been produced in recent months is a series greatest of any class, anywhere in the world. 
| to tide it! of charts showing that the readers of a certain When he gets a job he can start spending. When 
S big whit magazine are at the top of the list of possessions. he has a job he can keep spending. That is be- 
Apparently it has never even occurred to that cause he has no social objectives to maintain, no 
publication that the top of the list of possessions social position to hold nor to go in debt for. 
__ Lisnearly always the bottom of the list of demand. 
: : , é Second, we know, from these same innumera- 
tance t,) Even the little shop girl knows this. The first ble documents, that while the wage-earner has 
$150,000, | question she aewaye asks her boy friend eg Are suffered the most where he has suffered at all, he 
0 yp 4 you married ?”’—knowing very well that if he is, has suffered the least in the general run of affairs. 
grees he is no longer a marketable product for matri- Commodity prices came down, even before wages 
heir fin, mony. And he is immediately reduced to the came down, and are still below the comparative 
oa mao | bare possibility of a repossession ora replace- level of the wage scale. 
ditors toll ment value. 
ese doings . . . . . 
409, abou The real, original consumer-market is not So his buying power, in spite of the perfect 
d there devastation that surrounds the unemployment 
des: : éroup, is undoubtedly the greatest buying power 
¢ ; . ee , 
ich led © But if the purpose of this page were merely to in America today, not only in volume but in 
family «_ Show that the top of the list in possessions is too actual percentage. In volume, of aren because 
ed finane| often the bottom of the list of demand—if our of the enormous masses involved, it is tremen- 
Neatest dous. In fact, it is about the only thing that 
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objective were merely to present the facts that 
True Story readers, according to the most recent 
survey, owned the least number of radios in 1930 
and have bought the greatest number in 1932, 
or that they head the list in the 1932 purchase 
of new and used automobiles, or that even in 
the matter of such comparatively recent con- 
trivances as electric clocks they were at the bot- 
tom of the list of ownership in 1930 and at the 
top of the list of purchasers in 1932—if the pur- 
pose of this page were merely this, it might be 
very devastating as a present attack, but it 
would not be very thoughtful of the future re- 
arrangement of American affairs. Every sales 
manager already knows only too well that he can 
no longer get his quota of sales from the same 
old sources that he used to look to years ago. 


Capital and labor, the manufacturer and the 
wage-earner, are still bound together for the one 
objective, and neither can obtain that objective 
without the other. Mass production must go to 


mass consumption; it cannot go anywhere else. 


So the object of this page is to try to find out 
what that capacity for consumption on the part 
of wage-earning America is today. How much 
of his purchasing power has the wage-earner 
left? How fast can he go in helping you, and 
thereby in helping himself, toward economic 
recovery ? 


To begin with, we know, from the constant 
flow of evidence that comes to our desk, that the 


Advertisement 


still keeps the wheels of business turning today. 


Now, when we take the reflection from some 
two million True Story readers, showing quite 
evidently their spending capacity, and then turn 
to this most recent survey, which seems to be the 
talk amongst American businesses, we find a veri- 
fication of this fact which is rather startling. 


Here amongst the famous trade-marked 
names, which America knows as well as it knows 
its own, we find the True Story percentage of 
purchase now practically equal to that of the 
Social Front. 


In other words, amongst the nationally known, 
famous brands of toilet soaps, hand lotions, salad 
oils, gelatine desserts, coffees, cleansers, baking 
powders, yes, even ginger ales, there is seldom 
any difference between the actual purchases per 
thousand homes of the Social Front and those of 
the wage-earning masses. 


So that when you multiply these figures per 
thousand of the wage-earning masses by the tens 
of millions of wage-earners who are still em- 
ployed, it doesn’t require much perspicacity to 
understand that the buying capacity as well as 
the trade-mark demand of America is still in the 
hands of the wage-earners of America, and that 
the speed of our recovery will be in direct pro- 
portion to the sustaining of that capacity, and 
the fostering of that demand. 
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Dedicating the New Year 


to New Business 


AN outstanding accomplishment of 
the Associated System in 1932 was the 
payment of $47,529,802 in maturing 
obligations. An outstanding objective 
in 1933 will be development of New 
Business, from these sources: 


FACTORIES—System engineers and ex- 
perts on industrial processes are help- 
ing industrial customers to reduce op- 
erating costs through wider use of 
electricity for power, and gas for heat. 


STORES—Studies have been made of 
the use of electricity and gas in success- 
ful food stores, restaurants, bakeries. 
Trained Associated representatives are 
using this information to help less suc- 
cessful establishments make more ef- 
fective use of these services. 


HOMES — Employees are cooperating 
in a Business Building Plan inaugurated 





Proper lighting can add 11% to retail store sales. 


last year to develop prospects for ap- 
pliance sales. Domestic customers are 
encouraged to equip their homes more 
completely with electric and gas appli- 
ances, the cost of appliances and their 
operation to be paid in stated equal 
monthly amounts. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 

















In the center 


It is quite natural that the 
recent remarkable growth of 
Philadelphiashould center around 
this famous hotel—the recognized 
center of the social and business 
life of the city. 


Rates consistent with 
present times 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mer. 





RONEY PLAZA bore! 


_and.CABANA SUN CLUB 






MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 
In these capricious 


times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per- 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaze 
clientele. Preferring 
Americe’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overhead 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extraord- 
inery service and 
interesting social life 
which have meade it 
famous. » » » 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 
Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from Dec. 10th 






























| gro company in Washington.  Inteny 

| jealous of their good name, insurance p~ 
throughout the land have roundly flay” 
Illinois’ insurance laws in general, thee 
lax enforcement in particular.* j 





Greatest Crook 


Eleven days after a pistol shot in Px 
put an end to Ivar Kreuger’s fantasy 
dreams of a match empire, Price, Wate 
house & Co. sat down to audit the Kreug: 
books. Within a month they pronoune 
Ivar Kreuger a crook. But until last we 
when Price, Waterhouse issued the fiy 
report on their world-wide investigatig 
no one knew precisely how good a cro 
or how great a swindler Ivar Kreug: 
really was. 

Threading their way through the ledger: 
of a dozen holding companies, 140 ope; 
ating subsidiaries and trading concern: 
Price, Waterhouse traced his manipul; 
tions back to 1917. Even before that Iva 
Kreuger had been at it. “The frauduler 
practices assumed large Proportions | 
1923 and 1924,” the report stated, and hi; 
reached a climax in the forgery of $100- 
000.000 of Italian Government bond 
During those 14 years Ivar Kreuger r 
ported profits of more than $300,000,00 
but Price, Waterhouse unearthed oper 
ating profits of only $40,000,000 includin: 
“a number of items the genuineness « 
which is doubtful.” Thus in the boomin! 
20’s Ivar Kreuger could earn but 14% « 
his capital. “Neither these earnings 1 
any other facts . . . lend any support t 
the view that Kreuger possessed abilii 
so extraordinary as to warrant the grant! 
him of the freedom from control or dis 
closure of his actions which he «@ 
joyed.” 

During this “freedom from contro 
Ivar Kreuger mulcted the public of $56 
000,000, gulled banks & bankers for # 
other $164,000.000. Out of the $724,00 
000 capital at his disposal he paid back! 
the public, in interest and “dividend 
$180,000,000. In securities, monopoli 
and associated companies he _ invest 
$458,000,000, worth last March at mark! 
prices $207,700,000—all that remains | 
Kreuger’s $750,000,000 dream. 

Two items in the Price, Waterhouse r 
port give the measure of Ivar Kreuger 4 
a crook and a swindler: ‘Withdrawn | 
Ivar Kreuger on current accounts,” a! 
“Securities and other assets appropriate’ 
—432,046,000 Swedish kroner net, at p 
about $115,.000,000. 

Kreuger was able to make off wi 
$115.000,000, Price, Waterhouse, ¢ 
plained, not only because of the con! 
dence he inspired and his autocrat 
powers but also because of “the loyalt) 
or unquestioning obedience of officials who| 
evidently were selected with great cate 
(some for their ability, others for their 
weaknesses ). Moralized Price 
Waterhouse: “The history of this Grou! 
of Companies emphasizes anew the trut 
that enterprises in which complete secre¢: 


*Time erred last week in stating that t 
Aetna Life group of Hartford had taken ov 
most of the insurance and bonds (including $5¢ 
000 bonds of Col. Luke Lea & Son) of receive 
shipped Union Indemnity Group of New Orlea| 
Aetna Life appointed as representatives sever 
agencies that formerly handled Union Indemnit 
underwriting, executed a binder pending Aetna 
investigation of the agencies’ business. 
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a pia aenaaaaaeaae aaa 
on the part of the chief executive as to the 
way in which important parts ot the capi- 
tal are employed is, or is alleged to be 
essential . are fundament: illy unsuited 
for public investment. 


In Washington last ‘eile Senator Peter 
Norbeck, onetime South Dakota well- 
digger, set his Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee once again to probing buying & 
selling practices on U. S. stock exchanges 


(Time, July 4). They began by poking 
in the ashes of Kreuger’s matchdom. Wit- 


nesses brought the Committee up to date 
on Kreuger history but were unable to 
shake Senator Reynolds’s firm belief in the 
No. 1 Kreuger legend: that Ivar Kreuger’s 
death was as false as his life. Lesser leg- 
ends added recently to the great book of 
Kreuger lore: 

@ That after Kreuger’s death young & 
beauteous women in alt parts of the world 
bombarded his executors with demands 
for their regular allowances. 

@ That Kreuger once opened a trading 
account with a Paris broker, giving him 


—— 





Wide Wi orld. 





IVAR KREUGER 
Legends in the dark. 
in U. S. stocks. 
lost most of the 


grope 


authority to speculate 
The broker promptly 
money in the account. Fazed not a whit, 
Kreuger supplied more money, told the 
broker to keep it up until he learned how 
to speculate. Until Kreuger’s death the 
broker was still learning to speculate and 
Xreuger was supplying more & more 
money, no questions asked. 


publicity is once more in the 
ascendancy as an object of public and private 
relorm. Not until last fortnight did the New 
York Stock Exchange demand independent audits 
of all annual financial reports issued by com- 
panies applying for security listing (among im- 
portant corporations still auditing their own 
books are Standard Oil of New Jersey and Royal 
Dutch Co. for the Working of Petroleum Wells 
in Netherland Indies). But this ruling is of lit- 
tle present importance because it does not affect 
companies whose stocks & bonds are already on 
the Big Board (unless they list new securities), 
hor does it stipulate the degree of disclosure. 
Most corporations, notably big tobacco and 
chemical companies, remain free to tell investors 
as little as they choose. Though the Stock Ex- 
change agitates for quarterly reports from cor- 
porations with age securities it does not yet 
demand them. For a more notable step toward 
frankness, see p. 15. 


*Corporate 
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IS WHAT STENOGRAPHERS WANT 


Report purchasing agents and department managers 





TENOGRAPILERS like to use a paper 


that erases neatly. But that’s not 
news. We knew it... and you know it. 
The news is this: More organizations 


than ever are switching their letterheads 
to New Hammermill Bond. 

Simply because it erases easily? Oh no! 
But that is 
time your stenogr apher has to retype a 
letter for one mistake, 
Wastes her time. 


something. Because every 
it costs you money. 
too. 

No, it’s a combination of several things 
that is putting New Hammermill Bond in 
more offices every day. 

The new snow-white color... the quality 
crackle... the pleasant feel... 
.. the rugged strength 


... and that depend- 
LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


the smooth 
glare-free surface . 


..« the uniformity 
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MrTERHADG 


also wish the 


“ Name. 


TlamMenmite Paver Company, 
Please send me one of the new Letterhead Portfolios. (Note: 
new Portfolio of Printed Forms, 


ability everyone speaks about when Ham- 


mermill Bond is mentioned. 
One thing more. The 
Hammermill Bond is moderately priced. 


money saving. 
To pay less is 
the 
take 


Take your printer’s advice 
Bond. 


Bond or ripple finish. Envelopes to 


To pay more is unnecessary. 
taking a And in 


it's dangerous to 


chance. choice of 
a chance.” 


Ise New 
and 


paper 
LE immermill Thirteen colors, 


white. 
mateh all colors and both finishes. 


LETTERHEAD IDEAS THAT 
HELP BUSINESS 


To every man looking for suggestions that 
will put more sales value into his letter- 
head, Portfolio is available. This 
portfolio is filled with modern specimens, 
samples of New Hammermill Bond, and 
all necessary information for the economi- 
cal designing and ordering of letterheads. 
Mailed without charge, if you request it 
on the coupon and attach to your present 
business letterhead. (To students and other 
non-users of business letterheads, and to 
S. A. 25¢.) 


new 


all persons outside U. 


Erie, Penn. 
If you 
check here) 





Position 2 end 


EOE 


St (Fill in above and attach coupon to your business letterhead 














A Boiler Explosion in New 
From Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, 


York City 


Sept. 28, 1867. 


They Said—‘Most 


Explosions are Preventable’ 


FTER the Civil War, industry 
grew up. It called for greater 
Strength, more power. Instead of 
a maximum boiler pressure of fifty 
pounds, steam was used at sixty, 
eighty, ninety pounds per square 
inch. At these higher pressures 
boilers exploded, bringing disaster 
and death so frequently that people 
were aghast. It can’t be helped 
-—an act of God — they said. 
But a group of engineers in 
Hartford was not satisfied with 
that. Their investigations showed 
that most boiler explosions came 
from structural flaws or from 
defects developed in service. They 
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Founded (+ 
SS 
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concluded that many defects could 
be discovered by trained men in 
time to thwart disaster, and that 
inspected boilers could be insured. So 
in 1866 they founded the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insu- 
rance Company. 

To-day, when engineers or 
executives think of Engineering 
Insurance they think in terms of 
the ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ and 
its Standards of safe practice. Such 
recognition of leadership has been 
earned by a sound, progressive 
engineering and inspecting orga- 
nization that has pioneered for 
industry in solving its problems 
of safeguarding life and property. 


1866 


es 


he 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Insurance to cover direét loss, also use and occupancy losses, due to 
Explosions of Boilers or other Pressure Vessels and 
Accidents to Engines, Turbines and 


Eleétrical Equipment. 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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| @ That Kreuger never drank anythin) 
| but champagne but that he could drip} 
| magnums of that without getting drunk 
| @ That when Kreuger’s health became 2 
| matter of grave concern, U. S. banker 
asked him to name the man they were 
turn to in case of his death. Kreuger gay; 
them the Paris address of Professg! 
Bollitov, a sometime fabulously rich Rust 
sian tycoon, who knew as much about hist 
labyrinth of companies as himself. Th 
bankers cabled their Paris representative! 
to locate White Russian Bollitov. At th 
address given, the representatives were jp.| 
formed that Professor Bollitov was away, 
would return shortly. Meantime nt 
Kreuger returned to Paris. When {| 
bankers’ representatives called again, Ivy 
Kreuger in a great false beard received 
them solemnly as Professor Bollitoy, 4p. 
swered all their questions. 
@ That when he was in a city where }e| 
was not well known, Kreuger would 4- 















| ants can explain what he did, 
explanation of ow he did it lies sealed in 


ways sneak away from his friends to 
roister from night club to night club, ev. 
tertaining the hostesses with naughty} 
stories in French, German, English or the 
Scandinavian tongues. 

All the Kreuger legends are but grop- 
ings in the dark for the real explanation 
of how Ivar Kreuger, mortal man, duped 
prince, pauper, layman and _ banker, so 
long and so completely. They are merely 
attempts to simplify the complex, enig- 
matic personality that seemed always to 
compel blind faith. And though account 
the final 


a Swedish urn. 
> 
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St. Louis Wave 

While Louisiana’s Huey Pierce (“King- 
fish’) Long blustered and blathered o 
the floor of the U. S. Senate all last week 
in a filibuster against the Glass branch 
banking bill, designed to provide sound 
banking facilities for outlying districts, 3 
wave of bank closings smashed over the 
outlying districts of St. Louis. With a 
clean record of no closings last year and 
only two since the Depression St. Louis 








| was rudely introduced to sights long since 


familiar in many parts of the land: sullen 


| lines of depositors doggedly crowding into 


| Louis. 


a big building for their money, angry 
shouting depositors milling impotently be- 
fore bronze doors. 


On Jan. ‘4 the small Hodiamont Bank 
closed, touching off runs that spread to 
most of the small banks in & about + 
Big banks in the downtown dis 
trict, well fortified with cash, were not 
affected although they stayed open far into 
the night receiving deposits brought in 
from the suburbs, cheerfully paying out 
cash to all who asked. One by one the 
little banks went crashing to the wall. On 
Monday of this week eight failed to open 
for business, making the total 16. De- 


| posits of $12,000,000 were tied up tight. 


| Vandervoort 
| with the famed department store. 


In the last batch to go was the Scruggs, 
& Barney Bank, affiliated 
{ The 
outlying banks that still remained open 
clamped down withdrawal restrictions, in 
voked the notice rule on savings deposits 

The St. Louis wave brought the total 
of U. S. bank closings for the first 14 
days of 1933 to g1. Last year 179 closed 
in the first fortnight. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Foolscap (by Gennaro Curci & 
Eduardo Ciannelli; Sheppard & Buchanan, 
producers) opens in a ward of a madhouse 
A bewhiskered gentleman in a Chevrolet 
has just bumped into a goaty little man 
in an Isotta Fraschini. They introduce 
themselves from adjoining cots, the former 
being none other than George Bernard 
Shaw, the latter Luigi Pirandello. Since 
thev are to be confined for at least a week 
while their bruises heal, the international 
playwriting team agrees to concoct a 
drama to be acted by the asylum’s in- 
mates. 

It is a patient who thinks he is Shake- 
speare (Geoffrey Kerr), leader of the 
Little Theatre movement within the walls, 
who starts the eminent theatricians on 
their collaboration. Pirandello, the meta- 
physician jumps at the notion. If these 
people think they are respectively Eve, 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Menelaus, Marc 
Antony and Octavius, then they must be. 
And it will be a good thing for G. B. S., he 
wryly points out, to get an accurate pic- 
ture of historical characterizations for 
once. Unruffled, Shaw agrees to join the 
venture if he can write in a scene, well 
prefaced, showing the evils of vivisection 
and the boon of vegetarianism. Critics 
will be a pair of idiots who believe them- 
selves to be God and St. Peter. 

In the ensuing gibberish, however, the 
critics grow disgusted, walk out. That 
leaves Pirandello and Shaw to fill their 
places, which they do so capably that there 
is some doubt if they will ever make their 
escape from the asylum. 

Foolscap, a curious blend of collegiate 
and professional showmanship, is spotted 
with as many dull as amusing moments. 


——-e 





Late One Evening (by Audry & Wave- 
ney Carten; Harry C. Bannister, pro- 
ducer). Pauline Murray (Ursula Jeans, of 
London) meets Victor Franklin (John 
Buckler) under abnormal circumstances. 
He has just run over her in his motor car. 
She learns that he was a promising nov- 
elist until he inherited some money, quit 
work. He discovers that she is about to 
be married to a belted earl. So Pauline 
and Victor decide to forsake the world 
and its pomps, start all over from scratch. 
Then Victor writes a successful book, is 
tich once more. This time a little, not a 
motor, accident saves them from them- 
selves. 

There are many plays (see below) more 
suitable to spend your money on than 
Late One Evening. 


Best Plays 
SERIOUS 


Another Language, Autumn Crocus, 
Dinner at Eight. 


HUMOROUS 
Biography, Goodbye Again, The Late 
Christopher Bean, 20th Century, When 
Ladies Meet. 
MUSICAL 
Flying Colors, Gay Divorce, Music in 


the Air, Take a Chance, Walk a Litile 
Faster, 


| In and around 


RocHESTER 


are four 


Marine 
Midland 


Banks 


HE Trust Com- 

pany of Rochester is the 
third largest bank in the Ma- 
rine Midland Group. It is one 


Union 


of the largest banks in Roches- 


HEAD OFFICE 


Pe 
Se eat ne, 5, 


- UNION TRUST COMPANY OF ROCHESTER 


ter. It has nine offices located throughout the city to give Rochester 


city-wide banking service. In the “Rochester Area” are three other 


Marine Midland Banks. They are located in Albion, Medina and Batavia. 


Ten Facts about New York’s Statewide Group of Banks 


1 There are 22 banks throughout New York 
State which make up the Marine Midland 
Group. 


2 The Marine Midland Corporation owns 
98% of the stock of these banks, 


3 The corporation conducts no business. Its 
sole function is that of a holding company. 


4 The Marine Midland Corporation is 
owned by 23,000 stockholders of whom 
80% live in New York State. 

5 Each bank has its own officers and direc- 
tors. Its policies are coordinated through 
its group membership. 


f 


If 


The average age of these banks is over 50 
ears. Seventeen are the largest commer- 
cial banks in their communities. 


They serve over 350,000 depositors. 


[his group was formed 4 years ago by 16 
banks. 6 have been added since then. 


During this period, these banks have dem- 
onstrated their soundness locally. Nation- 
ally, the Group has won recognition as a 
stabilizing factor in the state’s bankinz 
structure, 


The total resources of the Group are over 
$450,000,000. Combined capital funds 
total over $75,000,000. 





For Ginger Ale... 


A MARKET THREE TIMES AS 
BIG AS PHILADELPHIA 


TIME’s 420,000 Best Customer families buy 21,500,000 bottles of ginger 
ale per year, according to estimates based on intensive market research.* 


To sell as much ginger ale to the well-known Average Citizen, you would 
need a market of 1,400,000 families—three times as big as Philadelphia. 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


% Volumes | and 2 of MARKETS BY INCOMES, Retail Credit 
Investigation, etc., together with U. S. Government 
figures. Basic data on request. 
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Bottom of Wells 

THE BULPINGTON OF 
Wells—Macmillan ($2.50). 

No matter how he troubles the waters, 
no matter how deeply lucid he may leave 
them, at the bottom of every book its 
author may be found. Herbert George 
Wells cannot hold his breath long enough 
to stay there: he comes bobbing up, 
threshes around, blows off steam at a great 
rate. So argumentative did his novels be- 
come that after a while they ceased to be 
novels, turned to Outlines of History, Sci- 
ences of Life, Salvagings of Civilization. 
Not since Meanwhile (1927) has he writ- 
ten a book that even he would call a novel. 
With The Bulpington of Blup, which he 
describes as the “adventures, poses, 
stresses, conflicts and disaster in a con- 
temporary brain,” Novelist Wells is back 
in his old wallow, dredging up all the old 
exhibits. 

From his childhood up Theodore Bulp- 
ington had an imaginary alter ego which 
he called the Bulpington of Blup, a ro- 
mantic dream-figure in which he increas- 
ingly took refuge from the drab reality of 
himself. Only child of a dilettante critic 
and an “advanced” mother, Theodore was 
born into an artistic, late-18go0-ish world, 
soon took on the protective coloration of 
his environment. When he met Professor 
Broxted’s children, Teddy and Margaret, 
he became aware of Science. From then 
on it was one long discussion, foaming with 
excitable Wellsian phrases and figures of 
speech. The children grew up, moved to 
London, argued in restaurants. Theodore 
was introduced to some real facts of life 
by one Rachel Bernstein, but he fell in 
love with Margaret, continued to argue 
with her. But the real influence in Theo- 
dore’s life was the Bulpington of Blup. his 
romantic evil genius. When the Great 
War came Teddy Broxted angrily turned 
conscientious objector and went to jail. 
Margaret sympathized with him; but Theo- 
dore, after a long shilly-shally, enlisted, 
muttering all the catchwords of the day. 
Loud-mouthed, cowardly, Theodore ran 
away during an attack, was saved from a 
firing party only by a kindly doctor. With 
more & more to cover up, Theodore be- 
came an almost continuous liar, even to 
himself. He lost Margaret. went abroad 
lor ten years, became a dilettante in the 
Paris literary world. At the last Author 
Wells shows his hero being dined by two 
sympathetic old ladies and lying more out- 
tageously with every drink. 

Author Wells does not like Theodore. 
He is at some pains to show that all his 
characters who dislike or despise Science 
are white trash or will come to a bad 
end. Like most enthusiastic exhibitions of 
bloodthirsty bayonet work on straw men, 
Author Wells’s easy triumphs are a little 
embarrassing to watch. But his slapstick 
Satire can draw a grin: “He was pleased 
and excited to find that he could weep with 
passion. He had never wept with passion 
before. Could she resist that? He im- 
plored in a great voice, a kind of mooing 
toar. ‘Give yourself to me, Margaret. 
Give yourself now. Give yourself and 
Save me from what Iam... .”” 

The Author has written so much that 


BLiuep—H. G. 


many people think he has written too 
much. Besides 19 novels, his works in- 
clude 18 “fantastic and imaginative ro- 
mances,” four books of short stories, 19 
books on social, religious and _ political 
questions, two little books on children’s 
play. Utopia attracted him almost from 
the start, and though its outlines have 











Acme 
HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


His ideas will last 150 years. 


changed he has been pamphleteering for it 
all his life with unflagging vehemence. 
Onetime Fabian Socialist, present pacifist 
(he was an enthusiastic propagandist for 
England during the War), he is the best- 
known booster for a World State. His 
literary reputation (second-class writer) 
fails to worry him. For 20 years he lived 
in an old Georgian house in Essex; with 
his wife dead (1927), his two sons out in 
the world, he moved te a London apart- 
ment. He rented two villas (one as guest 
house, the other workshop) at Grasse on 
the Riviera, where he does most of his 
work. He has jotted down‘enough ideas in 
his notebooks to keep him busy, he says, 
for 150 years. 


——- 


Disappointed Bridge 
THE 


Royde-Smith— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
In James Joyce’s Ulysses Stephen Deda- 


BRIDGE—Naomi 


lus defines a pier as “a disappointed 
bridge.” The bridge Andra Pontifex tried 
to build was also disappointed. Andra 
married Everard Pontifex, clergyman wid- 
ower with a large family, without thinking 
much about it one .way or the other. He 
was a kindly soul: she liked having her 
own house and living in the English coun- 
tryside she had always known. Perhaps 
she would never have realized she was not 
happy had not her child been born dead 
and the doctor told her she must never 
have another. From then on she and Ever- 
ard lived like brother & sister: it never 
occurred to them they could do anything 
else. 

A visit to her married stepson, an artist 


51 


living on the Riviera, started the trouble 
for Andra. There she was introduced to 
“bohemianism”—other values than her 
own—and liked it. Watching other love 
affairs made her wish she had had one. On 
her way back on the train she met a young 
Frenchm2n, who followed her to Avignon. 
They spent several nights together; then 
Andra tore herself away, went back to 
England, Everard and the Rectory, sadder, 
wiser and aging. 


W oman Stoops 

THE ProvinciAL Lapy In Lonpon— 
E. M. Delafield—Harper ($2.50). 

One of the few ways in which clever 
women can endear themselves to men is 
by playing down to them. Clever men un- 
derstand this is mere humoring on the 
clever woman's part, but they like it. 
E. M. Delafield (née Edmée Elizabeth 
Monica de Ja Pasture; now Mrs. Arthur 
Paul Dashwood) is good at humoring her 
readers, who liked her Diary of a Provin- 
cial Lady, should like The Provincial Lady 
in London still more. 

As before, the materfamilias-diarist has 
a husband, two children, temperamental 
Mademoiselle and house in the country on 
her hands. But her first book, written in 
snatched moments from household tasks 
and village society, has begun to sell; a 
Career dawns. When the children are 
away at school she takes a flat in London, 
ventures into literary society, even attends 
a Literary Conference at Brussels. Be- 
tween whiles she struggles gamely against 
the never-ending havoc of domesticity. At 
the end she is, as usual, looking for a cook, 
but next year, she says, she would like to 
go to the U. S. 
Baker’s Daughter 

SUSANNE—Johannes 
right ($2.50). 

Susanne, while still on the presses, won 
first Danish prize in the 1931 Inter-Scan- 
dinavian Novel Contest, might therefore 
be considered Denmark’s Novel-of-the- 
Year. Author Buchholtz is comparatively 
unknown in the U. S., but not so is his 
translator, Swedish Litterateur Edwin 
Bjorkman. 

Susanne was a baker’s daughter and she 
had a hard time at home. She was almost 
fed up enough to run away when young 
Otto Hellenberg, son of a rich ship ty- 
coon, invited her to a party on his father’s 
yacht, let her make herself ridiculous, tried 
to seduce her. That settled it: she left 
town the same night. Susanne had a good 
head on pretty shoulders and she had 
enough mone, to keep out of the gutter 
As entire domestic staff for the household 
of a Chief of Police she got along beauti- 
fully till the Chief began to pat her on the 
back and his wife to bully her. But then 
young Otto came along again, still yearn- 
ing. They were married in style. Tycoon 
Hellenberg, no snob, approved of his 
daughter-in-law, despised his attractive 
son as a shiftless waster. Susanne did her 
best to get Otto interested in business and 
succeeded fairly well, but she could not 
keep him from cheating. Finally she left 
him, went back to the bakery to live. There 
she thought it all out, came to the con- 
clusion that Tycoon Hellenberg was right 
about his son, but that she loved him any- 
how. 


Buchholtz—Live- 








Proved best for 


CHILDREN’S 
COLDS 


Vicks 


VapoRusB 





Two generations of mothers have 
proved Vicks VapoRub the safe, 


dependable way to treat colds. It 
is best for children and for grown- 
ups too. Its direct double-action 
ends colds sooner. No “dosing” to 

upset delicate digestions and lower 

resistance. And VapoRub is now 
obtainable in stainless form, if 


you prefer, 
Now!...New Aid in 
PREVENTING Colds 


Get a package of the new 
Vicks Drops and follow 
Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds. It is 
fully explained in each 
Vicks package. In clin- 
ical tests among thou- 
sands, Vicks Plan has cut the number, 
duration and costs of colds in half! 


CU R “COLDS-TAX"” 


8:30 P. M. (£. 8S. T.) 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


“THe MARCH 


VICKS 


Nose & Throat 
DROPS 











or TIME” 


Columbia 
Coast-to-Coast Network 


John Golden Theatre, Sun. Jan. 29, &:45 P.M. 


RUTH PAGE 


New Solo Dance Program 


Tickets at Steimway Hall Box Office, $1, $1.50 
& $2.00, plus tax. Concert Management Arthur 


Judson, Inc., Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





| and Queen Ioanna, 25, 
| King Vittorio Emmanuele; a 
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TIME 


MILES 


Tsar Boris III, 38; 
daughter of Italy’s 
first child, 
daughter, 8 lb.; in Sofia, Bulgaria. Name: 
Maria Louise (see p 19). 


a 





Born. To Bulgaria’s 


Alden Carpenter, 56, 
famed composer, son of a Chicago ship 
chandler; and Ellen Waller Borden, 
fortyish, Chicago socialite music-lover, 
divorced wife of Explorer-Stockbroker 
John Borden. Since the death of his wife, 
Rue Winterbotham Carpenter in 1931 and 
his latest composition Patterns (TIME, 
Oct. 31), hard times have forced Composer 
Carpenter to be attentive to his late fa- 
ther’s factory (now mill & railway sup- 
plies). The marriage date was contingent 
on Mrs. Borden’s raising $100,000 in $1 
donations for a music temple at the Chi- 


Engaged. John 


cago Century of Progress fair. 


Married. James Abram _ Garfield, 
grandson namesake of the 2oth President 
of the U. S.; and Margaret (‘‘Marney’’) 
M. Maxwell, Glen Cove (N. Y.) socialite, 


golfer; in Manhattan. 
Married. Josephine (“Fifi”) Widener 


Leidy Holden, two-time divorced daughter 
of Philadelphia’s rich Joseph E. Widener; 
and Aksel C. P. Wichfeld, onetime minor 
Danish legate to the U. S.:; in Reno, Nev., 
a few hours after the groom’s divorce from 
Mabelle, a relative of Chicago’s Swifts. 


a 


Marriage Revealed. Elizabeth Jane 
Gerard, Manhattan socialite niece of War- 
time U. S. Ambassador to Germany James 
Watson Gerard; and Walter B. Levering, 
Yale footballer, oil scion; as of last June. 
Because of Yale’s rule against ma-ried 
undergraduates, the couple concealed the 
marriage even from their parents. Last 
week, the football season past, the groom 
resigned from Yale. 


Marriage Reveal. Mary Cornelia 
McGillicuddy, 20, daughter of Baseball’s 
Connie Mack; and one Francis Xavier 
Reilly, 21, “the boy from down the 
street”; as of last month in Philadelphia. 

Bee EAT 
Elected. Assistant Secretary of War 


Frederick Trubee Davidson, president of 
Manhattan’s American Museum _ of 
Natural History to succeed famed Fossil 
Man Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


Indicted. Harry F. (“Mike Roman- 
| off) Gerguson; for illegal U. S. entry 
(Time, Jan. 2, 9); in Manhattan. 


6 

Sentenced. Film Actor Duncan Ren- 
aldo, 28 (Trader Horn, Bridge of San Luis 
to two years in Federal Penitentiary 
and $2,000 fine for falsifying his passport, 
swearing to it; in Los Angeles. Renaldo 
claimed Camden (N. J.) birth, the U. S. 
showed “overwhelming” evidence of Ru- 











manian birth, planned deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

Birthdays. Suffraget Carrie Chapman 
Catt, 74; David Lloyd George, 70; the 


famed clot of live chicken heart nursed by 


January 23, 1933 a 


TONES 


Dr. Alexis Carrel in the laboratory of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re. 
search, 21; Prohibition, 13. 






o) 





Died. Clinton Grate, 33, one of fou 
convicts who started the 1930 Ohio State 
Penitentiary fire (dead: 322); by his ow 
hand (hanging in his cell); in Columbrs, 
Ohio. Of the four, two have died by self- 
hanging, one gone insane, one remains jy 7 
the penitentiary. 






ae Ne 

Died. Jessie Woodrow Wilson Sayre 
45, second daughter of U. S. President 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson; after an oper:- 
tion for a gall bladder disorder; in Boston, 
Her 1913 marriage to Francis Bowes Sayre 
(now Harvard law professor, Massachv- 
setts Commissioner of Correction) was the 
13th White House marriage. 

all 

Died. Zinaide Trotsky Volkov, Leon 
Trotsky’s only surviving daughter, by his | 
first (pre-War divorced) wife; by her own 
hand (gas): in a suburban furnished room 
in Berlin, Germany. On Trotsky’s 1929 
exile, her husband was sent to Siberia, she 
went with her father. When Soviet Russia 
last year denuded Trotsky and his rela 
tives of citizenship, she lost her passport, 
became a countryless woman. 


Died. Kate Gleason, 67, Rochester | 
gear tycoon, first woman 1) national bank 
president; 2) receiver in bankruptcy in 
New York State; 3) member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers; « 
pneumonia; in Rochester, N. Y. 
ful at everything (gears, machine tools, 
real estate), she exported U. S. turkeys to 
raise French turkey strain, imported 
French turkey-raisers to raise U. S. turkey- 
raiser strain. Her will memorialized an 
oldtime high school teacher with $100,000 
for a history alcove in the Rochester Pub- | 
lic Library, gave two French estates to the 
Paris post of the American Legion, $100- 
ooo to “Dr. Lorenzo Kelley” 
Baltimore Surgeon & Radiologist Howard 
Atwood Kelly) and the residuary estate 
(about $1,000,000) in trust for employe 
welfare at the Gleason Works. 


Success 


Died. John Frederick Wolle, 69, famed 
director of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach 
Choir; after a long illness; in Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Died. Charles (‘Silent Charley”) Wy- 
man Morse, 77, famed in-&-out financial 
wizard (ice, lumber, banks, insurance, 
steamship lines, telephones, copper, ship- 
building, stocks of all sorts); of pneumo- 
nia; in Bath, Me. In 1907 head of a $6o- 
coofo00 steamship combine, nine banks, 
insurance and telephone companies, he 
plunged in copper, tumbled. Ruined, con- 
victed of misapplication of funds, he ap- 
pealed, got out on bail and in two years ol 
court-stalling made $7,000,000, paid oft 
his creditors. Examined in jail, he con- 
vinced doctors he would die in six rionths, 
won a pity pardon from President William 
Howard Taft. He made two more for- 
tunes, was indicted twice more, reminisced, 
“Because I was quiet I was regarded 
as a ‘man of mystery.’ ” 
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—— hear so much 
about cane sugar that in 
sections where beet sugar is 
not made some otherwise well- 
informed people think that all 


pure sugar comes from sugar 
cane. They do not realize that 


beet sugar is exactly as sweet, 
exactly as white, exactly as pure 
as cane sugar. 

Oddly enough, some people 
in 26 other countries have 
similar false notions about 
cane sugar. In Europe, especial- 
ly,there is a prejudice in favor 
of beet, because beet sugar pre- 
dominates there. Your favorite 
Parisian chef, your Swiss or 
German chocolate expert, your Danish pastry genius 
would be needlessly disturbed if he couldn’t get 
beet sugar. 

Asa matter of fact,sucrose,the world’s table sugar, 
is a pure combination of only carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen. It occurs in maple trees, certain palm trees, 
sorghums and various fruits and plants as well as in 
sugar cane and sugar beets. It so happens that it is 
commercially practical to extract sucrose only from 
cane or beets. An expert chemist could not tell you 
whether a sample of pure sucrose came from beets 
or cane or watermelons! 


In England, where both beet and cane sugar are 
common, one of the world’s great sugar refiners says, 







UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of "The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


“It is folly to imagine that one type of white sugar 
has greater sweetening power than another,” and 
“the refiner is indifferent as to whether the cane and 
the beet are the combiners [of the elements that 
form sucrose].” 


American manufacturers whouse sugar in candies, 
cakes, beverages, preserving, etc.,make careful tests 
of all materials they use. Their carload purchases 
give endless evidence that prejudices for or against 
any pure sugar are unfounded. 

The existence of the United States beet sugar in- 
dustry not only produces far-reaching economic 
benefits, but also assures the nation of a domestic 
sugar supply in case of war or other disasters. 


BEET SUGAR, 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 





really dont know 
fl should smoke... 


... but my brothers and my sweet- 
heart smoke, and it does give me a 
lot of pleasure. 


Women began to smoke, so they tell 
me, just about the time they began 
to vote, but that’s hardly a reason 
for women smoking. I guess I just 
like to smoke, that’s all. 

It so happens that I smoke CHESTER- 
FIELD. ‘They seem to be milder and 
they have a very pleasing taste. 


the Cigarette thats Milder 


_ 


the Cigarette that Llastes Better 


© 1933, Liccett « Myers Tosacco Co. 











